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Editorial Comment 


THE DISCUSSION on the most perplexing problem 
that has ever faced Phi Delta Kappa and the 
publicity which has been 
INFORMATION given to the problem in non- 
vs. fraternity publications such 
CONFUSION as newspapers and educa- 
tional magazines has been 
very unfortunate in that it has been shot through 
and through with inaccuracies and ill-founded con- 
clusions. The problem is not a matter for general 
publicity as long as it is in the process of solution 
within the organization, and premature publicity 
may do the fraternity irreparable damage regard- 
less of the nature of the final solution of the prob- 
lem by the fraternity. This would be true if the 
publicity were accurate and representative of all 
interests involved. For the sake of the fraternity 
and the enviable record which it has made as a 
professional organization in education, it may be 
well to examine the facts. 

A recent news release from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, states that the repeal of the 
“white clause’’ is favored by a two-thirds majority 
of the members of Phi Delta Kappa. You will 
note from the statistics on page 304 that the ballot 
is two-fifths “yes,” that is for maintaining the re- 
striction upon membership, and three-fifths “no,” 
that is for removing the membership restriction as 
to race. 

In the same news release, these words appear, 
“Phi Delta Kappa, national honor society.” 
There are three distinct types of fraternities— 
the professional, the general or social, and the 
honorary—and each classification is exclusive of 
the others. An honorary society may appear in a 
professional field as, for example, Kappa Delta 
Pi in education. Certainly Kappa Delta Pi is not 
without its social and professional attributes. 
Delta Sigma Pi is a professional fraternity in busi- 
ness education but it is not devoid of a social pro- 
gtam and any member of the profession who has 


become a member of the fraternity would doubt- 
less feel that he was honored when extended the 
invitation to become a member. Certainly many 
professional men belong to Sigma Chi, a general 
fraternity, and feel honored to be enrolled in that 
fraternity along with many distinguished Ameri- 
cans. Phi Delta Kappa is by its charter, by con- 
stitutional provision, by reason of its activity 
program, and in keeping with the desires of its 
founders, a professional fraternity. There is honor 
in belonging to Phi Delta Kappa as to any rank- 
ing organization of its character and splendid 
history and there is a definite social aspect to 
membership, but as a type of fraternity, Phi Delta 
Kappa is in the professional category and it oper- 
ates as a professional fraternity. The Association 
of Honor Societies would hardly accept Phi Delta 
Kappa as a member without demanding a radical 
change in the present method and criteria for the 
selection of new members, whereas Phi Delta 
Kappa membership in the Professional Interfra- 
ternity Conference since its organization is recog- 
nized as appropriate and desirable by other pro- 
fessional fraternities representing other profes- 
sions. Why cloud the real issue by failure to recog- 
nize the essential characteristics and purposes of 
Phi Delta Kappa? 

In the same news release, Lyman Bryson, Di- 
rector of Education for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, is quoted as saying, “An honor society 
makes itself ridiculous in a democratic country if 
it gives honor anywhere but in those places and 
to those persons where honor is evidently due.” 
With him in that statement we heartily agree, but 
his application of it to Phi Delta Kappa is hardly 
appropriate. 

There must be some means of bringing order 
out of chaos and it is particularly unfortunate 
when the member of the organization do not 
themselves know what is the true character of their 
fraternity. The issue is fully covered in the his- 
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tory of Phi Delta Kappa published in 1931 and 
it has been covered from time to time in the edi- 
torial comments of this magazine. 

The question recently submitted to the member- 
ship for an expression of opinion seems to have 
been phrased in an awkward manner, if we may 
judge by the numerous comments which accom- 
panied the returns on the poll. It reads as follows: 
“Do you believe that only members of the white 
race shall be eligible for membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa?” In regard to it, one member writes, “I 
want to register my protest against the form of this 
official ballot. I regard it as so ambiguous and 
confusing as to throw serious doubt upon the re- 
sults of the voting. . . . In view of the ambiguity 
of the ballot you sent out, I request that another 
vote be taken with the question more clearly stated 
and first approved by a committee democratically 
selected for the purpose.” Another member writes, 
“T find that many have been left with a suspicion 
that the extremely awkward phrasing of the ques- 
tion . . . did not evidence a desire to facilitate a 
clear-cut decision.” Another member comments 
on the wording of the question and the use of the 
word “‘shall’”’ instead of ‘‘should”’ and adds, ‘Both 
these difficulties would be troublesome in any sim- 
lar voting in any organization. They give op- 
ponents of the result what they consider to be 
reasonable grounds for charging that the ballot 
was intentionally drawn up to confuse voters.” 

All of the above quotations are from men na- 
tionally known as educators and from another, 
equally well known, we have this comment, ‘In 
the thinking of the people the question has been 
to abolish the ‘white clause,’ although it seems 
to me the questionnaire has been framed just the 
opposite. I know there is an assumption that mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa are suspected of being 
able to read! . . . Perhaps this is making an issue 
out of something unimportant and yet I am con- 
cerned whether a real reflection is going to be 
obtained from this questionnaire.” 

Granted that the question is not what it should 
have been, the fact remains that it was framed by 
a special committee of the national council, a repre- 
sentative body including delegates from all chap- 
ters of the fraternity, and, when presented to the 
council for adoption, it was discussed on the floor 
of the council at some length although not a single 
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member of that body raised a question as to the 
way in which the question was worded. When 
the motion to adopt the question was called, the 
national president as presiding officer said, ‘I hear 
only one dissenting vote, therefore I declare the 
motion adopted.”” Before the ballot was prepared 
for the mails one member of the national executive 
committee objected to the use of the word “shall” 
and requested that the word “should” be substi- 
tuted. Since the question was framed, discussed, 
and adopted by the supreme national council 
under a democratic procedure not surpassed by 
any deliberative body in this country, or elsewhere, 
it would have been rank heresy for the executive 
secretary to have deliberately altered so much as 
on word in the question. The point of this com- 
ment on this particular matter is to clear up a pre- 
vailing misconception regarding the national or- 
ganization of Phi Delta Kappa. It is not a small 
body of elected or appointed officials who deter- 
mine the policies and activities of Phi Delta Kappa, 
but a representative body comprising the delegates 
(legislators) of all chapters in the fraternity and 
they together constitute the supreme body known 
as the national council. The national officers and 
the district officers (also democratically elected) 
did not even have a vote in the last national coun- 
cil in regard to any issue before the council. 

Finally, the issue of the “white clause’’ now out 
before the fraternity and the public in bold relief 
is deserving of serious consideration and a con- 
scientious ballot. The membership has expressed 
a desire to remove the race or color barrier in the 
selection of new members. The chapters have been 
called upon by constitutional referendum to vote 
upon the deletion of the word “white” in the 
eligibility clause. The issue should not be further 
clouded by inaccuracies, incriminations, or by ir- 
relevant issues. Phi Delta Kappa will survive as 
a democratic organization under majority rule no 
matter which way the vote goes. It has been an 
influence for good in the professional lives of many 
men and it will be so in the years to come. Some 
say that this is not the time to raise such an issue, 
but the issue has been raised boldly and it must 
be met in good faith and decided not merely for 
the good of the organization but for the good of 
the profession and those whom it would serve.— 
P.M.C. 





Education in Valuing 


By GEORGE TODD KALIF 


F THE KINGDOM of humanity means not just 
I eating and drinking and the accumulation of 
accessories, but peace and individual dignity and 
mutual respect and harmonious happiness, then 
education also is not the endless formulation of 
techniques and of methods, but the process of 
developing respect for human excellence. The 
blinkers worn by educational specialists have cut 
from view the things of the spirit; in the name of 
organization—and of “‘educational science’”’—the 
specialists have saddled educational practice with 
a heavy burden of externals, neglecting to consider 
that, after all, externals are means, not ends. The 
power of externals lies in the predisposing will to 
believe in them; but it is superstitious to believe 
that pious reiteration regarding the necessity of 
machinery will conjure up ready-made solutions 
to what may be called the problem of internals. 
Man has created one educational world; it is well 
to remember that he can create another. 

Throughout its history, educational theory has 
presumed the possibility of developing character. 
The principle that binds together the manifold 
theories through the ages from Plato to the present 
is simple in its expression, but baffling in its reali- 
zation—the principle, namely, that character can 
be developed. For what purpose? The answer 
has been and can reasonably be only “that the 
individual may live a richer life, contributing to 
the enjoyment of his fellows and reaching forever- 
more for the permanent values of truth and 
beauty.”” So easy and simple the statement; so hard 
and difficult the actualization. 

After more than two thousand years of educa- 
tional theory, what have we to show? One is 
tempted to refer to the present state of society. 
This temptation should not be too lightly dis- 
missed; it is not to be understood in terms of a de- 
sire for perfection which, not having been attained, 
reduces all else to triviality. It is to be understood 
relatively in terms of the attainment and enjoy- 
men of human values—ever-increasing happiness 
and fullness of life through ever-increasing op- 


* George T. Kalif, State Supervisor of Intake 
and Certification, W.P.A., New Orleans, 
Louisiana, gave this paper before Mu chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa, University of Texas, 
Austin, on July 24, 1941. 


portunities for self and social development, peace, 
security, constructive adventure. This is of the 
essence of educational theory. How far have we 
come in practice? We have come as far as devas- 
tating war and pestilence and famine. We have 
come as far as chaos in society; that is to say, we 
have not learned how to avoid disruption and 
suffering and distress when in the transition stage 
from one set of social values to another. We have 
come as far as confusion in economics; we do 
not know how to resolve the fact of deprivation 
with the fact of abundance. III health, poverty, 
and ignorance, the three great enemies of man, are 
still rampant. Judged in the light of its essential 
principle, education has not fulfilled its promise 
in fact. Judged in the light of Guizot’s definition 
of civilization as the art of living together, educa- 
tion can only remain silent in view of the awful 
problems faced through the centuries and again 
today—problems of ill health and of poverty and 
of ignorance as great as they have ever been. Ig- 
norance is included advisedly, for its destructive- 
ness is not dispelled by the process of pouring bits 
of knowledge into supposedly receptive minds 
whose first requirement on receiving them is to 
regurgitate them upon the receptive pages of a 
bluebook. 

This is not to hold a part responsible for the 
whole, especially in view of the obvious platitude 
that the whole transmits some of its character to 
the part. It is not to hold education responsible for 
all the world’s miseries and all the world’s 
vagaries. Whatever educational theory may be, 
educational practice must work within the limits 
set by the environment in which it lives and moves 
and has its being. Limitations abound upon every 
hand, and not the least of these limitations is the 
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assumption by the teacher of crystal clarity in pre- 
sentation and the assumption by the student that 
regurgitation implies understanding. 

These are serious problems because they affect 
human life. They are appalling in their complex- 
ity because human life is appalling in its com- 
plexity. This complexity rules out the possibility 
both of unilinear solutions and of unilinear re- 
sponsibility. While education cannot be saddled 
with the sole responsibility for the disastrous diffi- 
culties of mankind, it does, however, carry justly 
a heavy portion of that responsibility. 

The reasons for this are manifold. The reason 
which is here to be considered is that educational 
practice has never approximated to an appreciable 
degree the fundamental principle underlying edu- 
cational theory. Again, it would be captious to as- 
sign full responsibility for this to any one person 
or to any group of persons. The affairs of life are 
too involved for such facile assignment. It re- 
mains, nonetheless, true that the rationale of edu- 
cational theory is the possibility of the develop- 
ment of character and, through this, the improve- 
ment of the social order in the sense of enriched 
values in the continuing process of living together. 
It also remains true that educational practice has 
not developed methods for the actualization of 
this ideal. 

Why? This question is pregnant with a vast 
number of possibilities. About these possibilities 
it is easy to be dogmatic in presuming that the se- 
lection of a few of them exhausts the matter. Se- 
lection, however is necessary, and in order to give 
some reasonable answer to the question, I propose 
to select two factors which seem to me to be sig- 
nificant. These factors appear to be at once comple- 
mentaty and antagonistic—complementary in 
theory, apparently antagonistic in practice. The 
first of these factors is the seeming difficulty of 
doing more in practice than pouring facts into 
students’ minds. The second is the necessity, recog- 
nized in theory but ignored in practice, of develop- 
ing healthy attitudes by means of which alone the 
fine art of living together may be realized. The 
first factor ‘relates to matters-of-fact; the second 
factor relates to valuing, to judging between the 
values of life, to choice of alternatives or possibili- 
ties. The first factor is mental, intellectual; the 
second factor hinges upon emotions. In educa- 
tional theory, these two factors cannot be separated. 
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In educational practice there is a hard and fast 
separation between the two. There is thus a 
fundamental fissure in the educational situation, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the tone 
of unreality in present-day philosophy of education 
is related to that fissure. It is as if educational 
practice had reasoned that men have only to ac- 
quire matter-of-fact knowledge and that, some- 
how, something—Providence, perhaps— would 
do whatever is needful for attitudes and emotions. 
But Providence indicates its wisdom in declining 
to become embroiled in the turbulent affairs of 
mankind. 

Formal, institutionalized education is a creation 
by society or by the state to promote certain ends, 
perhaps the fundamental end being the transmis- 
sion of culture and, therefore, the preservation 
of the status quo. Whether for this reason pri- 
marily or incidentally, the apparently dominant 
note in educational practice that ‘education is life 
and not a preparation for life’ has been qualified 
by the obvious necessity of selection from life 
activities. One basic selection has been and still is 
the presumption that the principle of enlighten- 
ment is primary. ‘This has been actualized into the 
process of pouring knowledge into a number of 
receptacles. In this process, despite lip service to 
the contrary, the fundamental conception of the 
traditional doctrine of discipline is subtly at work, 
the conception, namely, that the mind, like a mus- 
cle or a knife, must be exercised or sharpened. We 
deny this, of course; the question that remains is 
what do we actually do. Do we actually do more 
than dispense information? Do we actually do 
more than to hope that such information will re- 
sult in the development of intelligence? Do we 
actually do more than to hope that such informa- 
tion will somehow, sometime, serve to fulfill the 
educational desideratum of the improvement of 
the social order? 

Whatever the answer to these questions, it can- 
not be denied that there is some reason in the 
belief that the practical problem of education is 
not one of reorganizing or of improving society 
through the schools but rather one of developing 
enlightenment and insight into the principles upon 
which society is founded in order that the latter 
may be protected and stabilized. I would like to 
suggest that, not only is there reason in, but that 
there is also implicit acceptance of this view in the 
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educational process. What has happened to Mr. 
Dewey’s clarion call for a rededication of the 
school to society? What has happened to his plea 
that the goal of education should be conceived in 
terms of the growth of the individual? What has 
happened to Mr. Counts’ ringing declaration that 
the schools should build a new social order? What 
has happened to Mr. Kilpatrick’s dictum that ‘‘we 
must become socially minded and socially dis- 

sed” or that “the school must become a place 
where life, real experiencing, goes on’? I suggest 
that they have been buried in the assumption in 
educational practice that instruction per se tends 
to produce beneficient human values. 

There is the story of the young man who threw 
a stone at a chicken and hit his mother-in-law. 
“Not bad,” he exclaimed. Random procedures 
are not, however, always this fortunate. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the curious assumption 
that instruction per se tends to produce the results 
desired has not been validated in experience. Edu- 
cational theory has thundered through the ages 
that knowledge per se is not the sole condition 
of judgment, of character, or of the selection of 
permanent and constructive individual and social 
values, yet educational practice adheres tenaciously 
to the opposite belief. 

Life has two poles. They may be referred to, on 
the one hand, as science and, on the other, as art. 
Living is an art as well as a science. Education, too, 
is an art as well as a science. Matter-of-fact or 
scientific knowledge is only one aspect of things; 
it is, to be sure, extremely important, but it remains, 
nonetheless, only one aspect. The term “‘scientific” 
is, of course, impressive; its prestige results from 
the method followed and the success achieved by 
the natural sciences, especially by physics. Scien- 
tific knowledge, which is the result of the applica- 
tion of the scientific method, is basically matter- 
of-fact knowledge, a systematic extension of our 
daily experience. The significance of such knowl- 
edge for human life is a matter, not of science, but 
of human values. 

On the scientific level, there is general agree- 
ment; community of concepts is determined by the 
observed behavior of natural phenomena; our com- 
mon world is based upon the regularity of phe- 
nomenal occurrences. Thus, from time immemo- 
rial men have known that a knife will cut. This 
is matter-of-fact knowledge; no one questions it, 
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whatever his political, social, or economic theory 
may be. Men have through the ages fought and 
died, thought and written, hoped and sorrowed 
without altering the matter-of-fact knowledge that 
a knife will cut. Give a knife .o an advocate of 
the Nazi way of life and another to an advocate 
of democracy. Differing as night from day in basic 
matters, they would still use the knife in the same 
way, whether to sharpen a pencil or to slash each 
other’s throats. 

Thus, scientific or matter-of-fact knowledge has 
to do with the generally unvarying behavior of 
natural events. Such knowledge should be dis- 
tinguished from value-experience, for values relate 
to human interests and attitudes and purposes, in- 
volving judgment regarding final causes, ends of 
life, and the meaning or significance attached to 
matters-of-fact which are employed in the promo- 
tion and protection of human interests and pur- 
poses. 

Hence, matters-of-fact are important constitu- 
ents in the formation of value-judgments; you 
cannot have a value-experience in a vacuum. Hu- 
man life and human situations deal fundamentally 
with interests, attitudes, and purposes, with ends 
and ideals, with better and worse. That the wel- 
fare of a nation may be best secured by throwing 
into a concentration camp or by eliminating those 
who disagree with the official party plank is a 
value-judgment accepted by some and not by 
others. It is a matter-of-fact bit of knowledge that 
some public utilities are privately owned. That the 
ownership of all public utilities by the national 
government would promote the general welfare is 
a value-judgment accepted by some but rejected by 
others. That there are governments is matter-of- 
fact knowledge. That government by the people, 
of the people, for the people should not perish 
from the earth is a value-judgment to which some 
adhere but which some reject. 

Thus, value-judgments contain moral elements. 
Intangibles, not subject to measurement in the 
ordinary sense, such judgments are of the essence 
of life, conferring proximate or ultimate meaning 
upon matters-of-fact and giving direction and 
significance to individual and social life. Value- 
judgments are convictions that what men do is 
bound up with their immediate or ultimate inter- 
ests and purposes. They serve to give integration 
and solidity to experience in part or as a whole. 
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This is why it is not possible to find a mere “fact” 
stripped of all coloring or of all relationships. 

On the level of matters-of-fact, there may be 
and is such a phenomenon as a meeting of minds. 
Wherever there is no meeting of minds, it may 
be assumed safely that the point of difference re- 
sides in valuing, in an emotionally held conviction 
regarding interests and attitudes, individual or so- 
cial, and their protection or realization. Thus, the 
present conflict between nations is not conflict re- 
garding matters-of-fact, for there can be no dis- 
agreement that many are poor and that few are 
rich, that some individuals are privileged and that 
some are not, and that there is inequality of op- 
portunity. On matter-of-fact knowledge, the ad- 
vocate of the totalitarian society and the advocate 
of the democratic society cannot disagree. Still, 
there is mutual distrust and antagonism. Why? 
Because the question at issue is not a question of 
matter-of-fact but rather a question of values, of 
judgment regarding the ultimate significance of 
life. The democratic way of life is grounded upon 
the ethical principle of the dignity and worthiness 
of the individual. It is this that the totalitarian way 
of life denies and here that we part company with 
any form of totalitarianism. 

This parting of the ways is a matter of values. 
Whether it concerns social philosophy, economic 
theory, scientific speculation, or individual dis- 
agreement, a parting of the ways is not based upon 
matter-of-fact knowledge but upon judgments of 
value, upon preference, upon emotional conviction 
that ultimately or immediately one meaning or set 
of meanings, one way of life in terms of which be- 
havior is determined, is better than another. And 
this would indicate that not the fact as such is the 
final arbiter of human life but fact in the signifi- 
cance attached to it through value-judgment. 

Hence, there would appear to be little, if any, 
defense for the assumption in educational practice 
that instruction as such will result in the attainment 
of the educational ideal. That instruction and 
schooling are important or necessary does not 
strictly imply their sufficiency. If, in educational 
practice, we are interested only or primarily in in- 
struction, then let us admit freely that we do not 
know how the individual will use that instruction 
and that we merely trust in a haphazard fashion 
when we presume that such instruction will enrich 
the individual and the social order. 
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Educational theory, however, emphasizes, along 
with instruction, the development of character, 
which means the development of individually and 
socially constructive attitudes, or, essentially, the 
development of a sense of constructive valuing. 
Educational theory denies, therefore, the suf- 
ficiency of individual reason, in the 18th century 
sense of that term, as a guide to conduct and 
opinion. 

Plato emphasized the necessity of training the 
emotions. The Church during the Middle Ages 
taught the qualities of benevolence, personal 
chastity, respect for human life and property, and 
reverence toward God. Erasmus emphasized the 
development of purity of morals. Comenius said 
that the aim of education is to teach knowledge, 
virtue, and piety. Locke acknowledged virtue, 
wisdom, breeding, and learning as the aims of 
education. Rousseau pointed out that the funda- 
mental aim of education is the presérvation of the 
natural goodness and virtues of the human heart. 
Pestalozzi considered individual development as 
more fundamental than any other human right. 
Herbart pointed out the major role played by in- 
terest in education. Froebel insisted that all genu- 
ine development comes from inner unfolding and 
that harmony in all life’s relations is fundamental. 
G. Stanley Hall looked upon the emotional life 
as being more fundamental than the intellectual 
and took the view that education should be di- 
rected toward the end of the development of a 
well-balanced normal personality. Dewey reasons 
that education is the direct transformation of the 
quality of experience and places emphasis upon 
capacities, interests, habits, attitudes, and impulses. 

This is an impressive tribute to the importance 
of values in the conduct of life; it is pari passu an 
impressive tribute to the importance of attitudes, 
emotions, and interests in the development of 
healthy lives. It is a recognition that the measure 
of education is not the mastery of academic sub- 
ject-matter but rather the growth in appreciation 
of human values. It is a reverberating denial of 
the implication inherent in educational practice 
that growth will somehow culminate in character 
through the process of instruction alone. 

Educational theory, then, has acknowledged, 
through something more than two thousand years, 
the necessity of developing character through at- 
tention to emotions, interests, attitudes. It has 
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also granted that instruction alone is not sufficient. 
True, this proposition that education is a student- 
centered process did not appear in its explicit form 
until the end of the Middle Ages; but the concep- 
tion of the growth of character is essentially one 
concerned with the development of individuals, 
however obscure the direct implication. To those 
who complain that this is an inadequate view of 
education, it may be suggested that the individual 
referred to is not a self-sufficient being but rather 
an individual-in-a-situation. 

In our mass education, obscured though the 
fact may be, every student is an individual-in-a- 
situation. Each student has his residue of differ- 
ence; each has his standard of values in terms of 
which he interprets and assimilates the subject mat- 
ter. No student can ignore influences from the so- 
cial environment; no student sits in a merely pas- 
sive attitude, unaffected by the situation of which 
he is part. Each student places some value on the 
body of academic subject matter placed before 
him. On the same level as far as concepts are con- 
cerned, agreed as far as matter-of-fact knowledge 
goes, each student is intrinsically apart from the 
others—and some are poles apart—in the valua- 
tion of these concepts. Community of concepts in- 
volves generalized community of behavior, but in 
the recesses of each individual’s consciousness, 
there is a distinctive value placed upon the sub- 
ject matter. The different twist given to the sub- 
ject matter, the varied manner in which it is used, 
the success or failure in answering questions, the 
interpretation with which the instructor disagrees 
—these are related to the joys and sorrows, the 
clarity or the obscurity involved in the attitudes, 
interests, and emotions of the individual students. 
An instructor, standing before a group of thirty 
students, may be looking at and speaking to one 
student repeated thirty time, but this is true only 
in the sense that the matter-of-fact knowledge dis- 
pensed is the same for each student and for the 
instructor. It is not true in the sense that each stu- 
dent is an individual, with his own unique sense 
of values and with his own reactions to his own 
frustrations. These are the ultimate stuff of life, 
for it is these that determine the quality of experi- 
ence and of behavior. 

If educational practice is to have any probable 
knowledge at all that it is actually assisting in the 
growth of character and in the art of living to- 
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gether, it must individualize education in the sense 
of attending to human values, to emotionally 
grounded convictions and their effects upon the 
lives of students. It must seek to elicit the feelings 
and attitudes which give significance to behavior 
and which determine vigor or weakness in the 
process of adjustment to the social order. It must 
throw overboard in fact the notion that a human 
being is a rag and a bone and a hank of hair and 
it must take seriously the notion that character is 
an activity, that personality is a process, and that 
behavior is always symptomatic. 

Individualized education does not involve the 
neglect of mass education. Society demands mass 
education as a precondition of the existence of 
schools and our democratic theory demands it as 
a matter of principle. There is no necessary an- 
tagonism or connection between mass education 
and the presumption that educational practice 
must be preempted in the process of instruction. 

If, as educational theory teaches, education is 
life and not merely a preparation for life, then stu- 
dents have a right to a feeling of security in an edu- 
cational institution. Students have a right to the 
sympathetic understanding of the instructor, with 
whom they should feel free to talk over their prob- 
lems of adjustment and to discuss matters of 
scales of value. They have a right to be heard, to 
be directed, to be encouraged, to be given help in 
straightening out their emotional tangles. They 
bring with them questions that they cannot answer; 
they bring with them antagonisms, conflicts, 
waverings, warped emotional lives, unhappiness. 
Psychological theorists know and have long known 
that mediocre school work or failure in studies is 
by no means universally the result of intellectual 
inability, just as life maladjustments are not to be 
credited to low intellectual ceiling. 

In our democratic society, the school is charged 
with the preservation of democratic virtues. One 
of these virtues is individual dignity. Educational 
practice does nothing toward preserving this virtue 
by gayly meeting the duties of instruction and then 
by washing its hands of the matter. It is our 
moral obligation to treat seriously the well-sub- 
stantiated conception that character is a growth 
and that individuals are dynamic, not static entities 
to be garnished with deposits of knowledge. It 
is our bounden duty to make serious attempts to 
treat students as persons, to give them as far as pos- 
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sible a feeling of security, and to hear them with 
sympathetic understanding. 

Thus, within our limitations but with serious re- 
spect for persons as persons, we discharge our 
primary burden and our primary function, not the 
least element of which is the example we in this 
way set to our students of the virtues of tolerance 
and of individual integrity. For life is quality as 
well as quantity. We dismiss the speculative pro- 
nouncements of educational philosophy at our own 
peril; we accept the omnipotence of externals at the 
price of denying the obligation to perform a serv- 
ice involved in the foundational notion of a dem- 
ocratic society. 

The amenity and charm of a civilization depend 
not only upon matter-of-fact knowledge, though 
such knowledge is important to civilization. They 
depend more upon the manner in which the knowl- 
edge is used, upon the values placed on that know!- 
edge, upon the end for which that knowledge is 
used, upon the ideals, the character, the attitude of 
individuals and groups and upon the respect of in- 
dividuals for themselves and for one another. In- 
dividual dignity and mutual appreciation are basic 
in individual happiness and in social well-being. 
They take root, grow, and flower in daily life, or 
not at all. 

It is all too true that, because of human limita- 
tions, the development of character and of mutual 
appreciation and of constructive human values will 
always elude us in some measure, perhaps in con- 
tinuing large measure. Such elements of personal- 
ity are adventures, not pat scientific formulas, and 
it is important to recognize that not the complete 
attainment but the sincere seeking of the goal is 
basic. The health of the individual and of society 
is the objective in view. To assume, as educa- 
tional practice seems to assume, that the direction 
is unimportant because the complete attainment of 
the goal must always be in the future is not to be 
scientific; it is to be irrational. The impossibility 
of absolute cleanliness does not involve the conclu- 
sion that one should never take a bath. 

Within the mazes of mass education, pre- 
occupied with techniques, methods, and general 
machinery, it is still possible for educational 
practice to refuse to knuckle to fate. Temper- 
ing the sting of our imperfections by acknowl- 
edging them, we may seriously strive to fulfill our 
. services of mass education while we forthrightly 
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attend with our best efforts to individual needs, 
allowing and encouraging those upon whom we 
inflict learning to come to us when they will, 
helping them unravel their problems, and re- 
turning them to their communities with a pro- 
found sense of individual dignity and of mutual 
respect. Of such is the quality of life; of such 
is the kingdom of humanity. 


A.A.S.A. Resolutions 


The American Association of School Administra- 
tors pledged full support for the all-out effort of our 
nation to defeat the enemy of free people and free 
institutions, in the resolutions which were adopted 
at the recent San Francisco meeting. It was stated 
that school administrators will do all in their power 
to make school facilities available to adults as well as 
to in-school students for their physical protection; to 
provide training for defense industry; to improve 
preparation for technical and professional education; 
to offer basic training for mental power, physical fit- 
ness, and emotional stability; to offer instruction in 
first aid . . . ; and to enlist the cooperation of pupils 
and adults in conserving . . . vital materials. The as- 
sociation further recommended increased federal aid 
in financing emergency educational needs; and it 
urged the granting of priority rating for educational 
materials and supplies. It will make such adjustments 
in educational offerings as may be necessary to the 
successful conduct of the war, and advocates vocational 
guidance for all young people under twenty years of 
age, whether in school or out. 

The second section of the resolutions was devoted 
to needs of the schools—such needs as the improve- 
ment of the health and guidance program; education 
for family life; integration of vocational training and 
work experience with general education; completion 
of a basic program of general education at public ex- 
pense, etc. Boards of education were urged to make 
salary adjustments for teachers in line with increased 
living costs and the extension of security and sound 
retirement systems was recommended. The association 
feels that the Office of Education should be recognized 
as the agency for the promotion and coordination of 
all federal educational programs. 

In the third section, “Looking Toward Peace,” the 
association stated that it would endeavor to eliminate 
war hysteria and senseless hate and to develop a real 
understanding of all peoples. The executive commit- 
tee was requested to inaugurate continuing studies of 
educational needs in America during and after the war 
and to prepare recommendations for appropriate edu- 
cation. 





Educational Sociology for Teachers 


By JOHN E. 


IX A sTuDY of the requirements for the profes- 
sional training and certificating of secondary school 
teachers in one hundred selected universities and col- 
leges' educational sociology was found to be a pre- 
requisite for certification in ten of the one hundred in- 
stitutions. It ranked thirteenth in a list of thirty-six 
required courses. When one considers that the first 
textbook entitled Educational Sociology was pub- 
lished by Snedden in 1922, some significance must 
be attached to the relative importance of this subject 
in teacher training programs at the present time. 

Although educational sociology as we know it to- 
day is of comparatively recent origin, many of its 
principles may be found in the work of early educa- 
tors. Pestalozzi’s ideas, for example, could be con- 
sidered forerunners of some of our current social 
theories of education. He believed in an educati.-nal 
system for the less fortunate. He was interested in 
humanity for humanity’s sake. His industrial school 
for the poor was a recognition of the need of a differ- 
ent type of educational program for a certain portion 
of the population which had a large number of prob- 
lems to solve and few opportunities for educational 
growth and development. 

Froebel recognized the gregarious impulses of chil- 
dren as a suitable setting for the educative processes. 
He utilized plays and games as media for teaching. His 
ideas did not differ greatly from those of the modern 
activity school group. 

Horace Mann advanced a new social theory when 
he proposed that education in a democracy should be 
publicly supported and open equally to all classes of 
people. Furthermore, education should be more than 
acquiring knowledge. It should be an actual training 
for home membership, social responsibility, and civic 
activity. 

These early ideas might be summed up by quoting 
a statement made by Dr. William T. Harris when he 
was Commissioner of Education: “But no philosophy 
of education is fundamental until it is based on soci- 
ology—not on physiology, not even on psychology, but 
on sociology.” * 

He reiterated this belief three years later when he 
said, “It has been a motto of my theory of education 
for a great many years, that education is founded on 
sociology.” 

To appreciate fully the role of educational sociology 
in teacher training, one must consider the functions 


CORBALLY 


* John E. Corbally, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Washington, Seattle, read 
this paper before the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, in San Francisco, in 
February, 1942. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kap pa. 


of education in the particular society in which the edu- 
cational system is established. Kandel stated it as fol- 
lows, “Education everywhere and at all times derives 
its own particular character from the character of the 
society, state or nation which it is created to serve.”* 

In our democracy, public education has at least four 
specific functions to perform: 

1. To simplify the complex social pattern so that 
it becomes intelligible to young people; 

2. To idealize desirable social practices so as to in- 
sure the continuance of our social order; 

3. To equalize opportunities and offset accidental 
differences of family life and environment ; 

4. To equilibrate personality and to offset prejudices 
that have developed in home and community which 
tend to develop a spirit of intolerance. 

As our social heritage has increased in complexity, 
it becomes more difficult for the younger generation 
to adjust to those ideals, attitudes, meanings, folk- 
ways, mores, and institutions which are peculiar to 
our times. The school must select the typical and 
pivotal situations around which our adjustments will 
be made, and make these a part of each child’s ex- 
perience so that they become a part of him. 

In making such a selection it follows that we focus 
on the best practices which are associated with our 
way of life, setting these up as ideals which are to be 
fostered and preserved. Unless life, liberty, pursuit 
of happiness, free speech, free press, free worship, and 
the like are recreated in the mind of each individual 
member of this social order, these ideals will be lost. 
In the past we have been inclined to take such rights 
and privileges as a matter of course, and it is not 
strange that they have been regarded lightly by certain 
individuals who have not been thoroughly indoctri- 
nated in the American way of life. 

Equalization of opportunity has long been an Amer- 
ican ideal. “All men are created equal,” states our 
Declaration of Independence, yet we know that we 
are not all equal socially, politically, or economically. 
Nor are we all endowed with the same degree of men- 
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tal capacity. Therefore, if these differences are to be 
balanced, it becomes the responsibility of the school to 
offset such differences, and to provide alternatives 
which have been denied youth as a result of their 
economiic or social status. 

America has been recognized as a land of opportu- 
nity, and accordingly we find a heterogeneous popula- 
tion composed of racial groups possessing attitudes 
and ideals not always in keeping with those which our 
forefathers set up as their creed for this land of liberty. 
In some of our communities we find the problem of 
minority groups a serious one. Children come to 
school with preconceived ideas and predilections which 
reflect the words and actions of their parents. In a 
democratic society such prejudices must be reduced 
to a minimum, if they cannot be made to disappear 
completely. Under the influence of a teacher who pos- 
sesses a set of values that are in keeping with Amer- 
ican ideology, such differences tend to disappear. This 
is due to what the teacher does, more than to what the 
teacher says. Under such an influence the little dis- 
tortions disappear, and the youth develop a well-bal- 
anced personality, characterized by tolerance, sym- 
pathy, respect, and moral stability. 

From the foregoing it must be apparent that the 
first requisite for a good teacher or a good school 
administrator is an understanding of social values. 
Every subject included in the program of studies is a 
social study. The curriculum as a whole is largely de- 
termined by custom growing out of social needs and 
beliefs through long periods of time. State courses of 
study, county regulations, and the recommendations of 
national organizations all contribute to the selection 
of a curriculum in a given community. However, the 
local conditions of each community should be con- 
sidered in curriculum planning. Since the superin- 
tendent of schools has much to do with the final de- 
termination of the curriculum, it is important that he 
understand the social objectives of education in gen- 
eral and the local social factors that should receive con- 
sideration. Merely copying what is found in the ad- 
joining district is not a valid method of writing a 
course of study. The interest that is being shown in 
community resources as materials of instruction and 
the growth of workshops in curriculum construction 
sponsored by teacher training institutions give evidence 
of a growing appreciation of the sociological deter- 
mination of the content of the school’s program of 
studies. 

The teacher who regards teaching only as a means 
of earning a living has mistaken his calling. Teaching 
is more than a means of getting something—it is an 
opportunity for giving something to society, and that 
something is service. The teacher as well as the 
superintendent and principal should understand why 
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schools are maintained and should realize that they 
belong to the people. 

Because the school belongs to society, the teacher 
should seek to understand the community. Every op- 
portunity to visit the homes, to participate in the pro- 
gram of the Parent-Teachers’ Association, to attend 
school games, plays, and musical festivals should be 
accepted as a privilege. The community picnic, the 
county fair, and the various service clubs all afford 
opportunities for participation in the social life of the 
community. Every contribution of service strengthens 
the teacher's position and enriches the lives of those 
he is pledged to serve. 

A teacher imbued with the socialized meaning of 
education will bring the routine of class instruction 
into the daily lives of his pupils. Education thus be- 
comes an interpretation of life instead of an accumu- 
lation of stereotyped scholastic facts. At every point 
the teacher should ask himself, “Is this related to the 
experiences of the pupils and their families? Will it 
help them to understand the activities all about them 
and give new meaning to their lives?” This idea was 
well expressed nearly four decades ago by Superin- 
tendent Dutton, of the Brookline, Massachusetts, 
schools, when he said, “The course of study should 
concern itself less with the particular topics to be 
pursued, and the amount that is to be accomplished, 
than with the general aims which are to animate the 
school and the results that are to be sought in the 
pupils in respect to individual power, social feeling, 
moral stamina, and noble character.’’5 

One of the dominant objectives in a course in edu- 
cational sociology should be to get teachers in train- 
ing to realize that their most important function is to 
help awaken a social consciousness in the pupils. Re- 
gardless of the position occupied or the subject taught, 
the teacher’s contribution to the development of a 
genuinely social point of view is the chief objective. 
Since this point of view is largely the result of one’s 
educational experiences, and since the curriculum is 
primarily determined by public opinion, the subject of 
educational sociolegy is important in helping teachers 
to analyze the social values of the various subjects and 
in training them to assist in molding and guiding pub- 
lic opinion regarding educational values. 

In addition to the factual material that pupils should 
have, a teacher ought to try to answer such questions 
as the following: (1) Why does society need to have 
this subject taught? (2) What vocational opportu- 
nities are open for highly trained scholars in this sub- 
ject? (3) How can this subject be utilized in develop- 
ing social-mindedness? Such an analysis of a subject 
should give new meaning to it. It cannot be dull or 
uninteresting. Professor Ellwood said: “Unless the 
pupil, early in his life, has his social imagination 
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awakened by the teacher, historical, economic, politi- 
cal, and general social facts have little meaning to him. 
Instruction in these subjects cannot be of the same 
type as in the manual arts. Social facts cannot be seen; 
they must be imagined. . . . The whole object in 
teaching [the social subjects} must be to awaken an 
efficient social imagination in the pupil which will 
enable him to put himself in the place of persons in 
other classes, nations, and races. Fundamental in- 
formation concerning our world must be given as 
material upon which his imagination may work. This 
is the social education which the child must have 
to meet problems of human living together in the 
twentieth century.’’* 

While educational psychology gives us an insight 
into the behavior of the pupil and gives us an under- 
standing of the learning process as a background, such 
a course is not enough in teacher training. It helps 
to explain the “how” of teaching. A course in cur- 
riculum construction or a course in methods helps us 
to determine “what” to teach. But equally important 
in teacher training is a course which acquaints the be- 
ginning teacher with the “why” of education. This is 
the role of educational sociology. No teacher train- 
ing program today would be complete unless a pros- 
pective teacher is brought face to face with problems 
primarily connected with the reasons for education in 
a democracy. Some of the following questions are 
properly in the field of educational sociology: 

Why should democracy establish and support public 
education ? 

What qualifications should be required of teachers? 

Should teachers be pensioned ? 

Should the schools definitely plan to :mprove civili- 
zation or mainly teach facts of what has been and is? 

What have the schools done to prevent crime? 

If education should help to improve civilization, 
how may the different subject fields contribute? 

Why should pupils realize duties and responsibili- 
ties, as well as rights and privileges? 

In what ways does education benefit society now? 

What changes in education would help society to 
improve ? 

Will federal aid for local education promote de- 
mocracy ? 

Why should your major subject be taught in the 
public schools ? 

A study of such questions will stimulate the social 
imagination of the teacher. This is of primary con- 
cern if the teacher is to awaken the social imagina- 
tion of pupils. Imagination is the basis of ali culture. 
The lasting parts of our social heritage are psycho- 
logical. They consist of ideals, attitudes, meanings, 
ideas, reliable conduct. “Unless we can imagine our 
fellow human-beings and the conditions under which 
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they live,” said Ellwood, ‘‘we cannot possibly adjust 
ourselves to them.” 

Such a procedure differentiates educational sociology 
from pure sociology. The two are integrally related, 
but only those phases of sociology which deal with 
the conscious effort of cooperative groups to improve 
society through education may be considered educa- 
tional sociology. Such topics as the following, for 
example, often found in textbooks on educational 
sociology, rightfully belong in books on pure sociol- 
ogy: Family Groups, Individual and Social Group, 
Recent Social Changes, Community Organization, The 
Forms of Society, The Social Mind. Educational soci- 
ology should be recognized as a field of applied soci- 
ology. Only as this emphasis is placed upon the sub- 
ject can it hope to accomplish the aims set forth above. 

In the February, 1942, issue of the Newsletter of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, Bigelow, writing 
of the role of teachers and teacher training institutions 
in the present crisis said: 

In such a time it is essential to consider what are first 
things and to have them clearly in mind. What are some 
of these first things? One is the cooperative process: 
schools, school systems, colleges, and universities must 
not weaken in their determination to demonstrate democ- 
racy. One is respect for personality: we must not fail 
in our effort to understand and serve the needs of indi- 
vidual children and teachers. One is full participation 
in the life of society: as never before we must be part 
of the whole community. 


Democracy, personality, society—these are familiar 
terms to the teacher of educational sociology. Here 
is a challenge to those engaged in the teacher training 
program. If our form of society is to prevail, we must 
educate for life. If the school is to contribute to the 
betterment of conditions, the pupils must be en- 
lightened concerning the present, try to plan ways of 
improvement, and resolve to accomplish some im- 
provement during their lives. These attitudes will be 
inculcated only through teachers who realize their full 
responsibility in our modern social pattern. The de- 
velopment of this social-mindedness is the contribution 
of educational sociology to teacher training. 
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American Physical Fitness 


By JOHN H. SHAW 


HE LATEST SHEPHERDS to raise the false cry of 

“wolf” are those who vigorously, and often, are 
quoting the figures of rejections under the Selective 
Service Act as evidence that America is “rotten at the 
core.” While a few people have tried clearly and 
sanely to dispel this error, the majority of speakers, 
and consequently the majority of persons in America 
as well as abroad, are convinced that America is se- 
riously handicapped by a dangerous lack in physical 
fitness. Probably four out of five of the speeches you 
have heard recently on almost any topic include the 
statement that 40, 45 or 50 per cent of our youth are 
physically unfit for military service. These figures are 
then compared with the draft statistics of 1917-!8 
and the conclusion is reached that we are definitely 
on the down grade physically. 

It is the contention of the writer that this is not 
only an erroneous conclusion but a decidedly dan- 
gerous one from the standpoint of public morale. Fif- 
teen years ago, while traveling in South America, I 
failed completely to convince my southern hosts that 
there were no servants in my home in the States. The 
movies had shown them that all Americans were mil- 
lionaires. They only smiled at my protestations! John 
Gunther in his recent book, Inside Latin America, 
states that South Americans believe that we have gone 
soft. No wonder we are having difficulty with Amer- 
ican solidarity! Loose talk and writing regarding con- 
scription rejections undoubtedly have contributed to 
this attitude—and you may be sure that German prop- 
aganda has not failed to capitalize on this type of 
thinking! It will not be easy to dispel this belief from 
our southern friends’ minds. 

There are several reasons why the conclusions re- 
garding the two sets of rejections figures are unsound. 
In the first place, the figures are not comparable. Col- 
onel Leonard G. Rowntree, Chief of the Medical Di- 
vision of the Selective Service System, has pointed 
out that in 1917 the age limits were 18-41 while in 
the Selective Service Act, at the time the current sta- 
tistics were released, they were 21-35. He further 
emphasizes that the standards used in selection are 
not the same.? Techniques and instruments employed 


*The figures on Selective Service rejections referred to 
throughout this article are those released prior to the declara- 
tion of war on the axis nations. 

?Source: A talk presented at the conference on Physical 
Fitness and Morale, held at Syracuse University, July 24, 
1941. 


* John H. Shaw is Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


for detecting defects have greatly improved (X-ray 
and serological tests for example). However, more 
important than either of these points in my estima- 
tion was the difference in the emergency. A starving 
man will relish an imperfect apple which a housewife 
wouldn’t think of putting on her table! In 1917 we 
were at war—we needed men badly and immediately. 
When the 1940 Selective Service Act went into effect 
we were neither at war nor 100 per cent back of the 
move; civilian boards were administering the situa- 
tion and the army was being very particular about get- 
ting the cream of the crop. If you doubt this, talk to 
some of the young men who have been reclassified 
since Pearl Harbor. Men who were previously de- 
clared unfit for military service have miraculously be- 
come physically fit by a stroke of the pen and are to- 
day I-A, ready for immediate service. This difference 
in the emergency accounts for cases in which persons 
rejected by the Air Corps in the United States were ac- 
cepted by the Royal Canadian Air Force without diffi- 
culty. 

Almost daily, since our entry into the war, one reads 
of the lowering of the standards in one branch of the 
service or another. This is a simple case of the law of 
supply and demand at work and it is mot an indication 
that we are so unfit as to necessitate the lowering of 
our standards. In the face of the above three points it 
seems impossible for any reasonable person to attempt 
a comparison of the rejection statistics of the two pe- 
riods. It is like trying to compare dogs and cats. They 
just “‘ain’t the same animal.” 

If it can be admitted therefore that the statistics of 
the two mass examinations are not comparable, what 
evidence is there to show possible trends in national 
fitness since 1917? The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s School Health Bureau Service makes the 
following statement on the subject: 


It has been pointed out that national vital statistics 
give a much truer picture of the Nation’s health than do 
the preliminary statistics of physical defects brought to 
light in the selective service examinations. The death 
rate is lower now than it has ever been, and longevity 
is at its peak. There is no question but that there has 
been marked improvement in the health of the civilian 
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population with a vastly greater chance now for young 
people to win through to adult life than 25 years ago.* 


One of the sanest points of view on the subject 
which it has been my privilege to read is that expressed 
by James Frederick Rogers, M.D., Consultant in Hy- 
giene, U. S. Office of Education. He says: 


We have good material to start with. We will doubt- 
less hear, as we did after the World War, much talk 
about the defects of the draft, but young men are in bet- 
ter condition than young men have ever been in modern 
times. . . . Men are taller and heavier, which is not in 
itself of much consequence, but this is indirect evidence 
that they are less defective. .. . We are better speci- 
mens than were our ancestors for the reason that better 
materials have gone into our making—in a word, be- 
cause of better feeding. 


Let us turn to the question of physical softness. Are 
we soft physically today? While many people will 
argue the point, there is still little or no evidence to 
prove that we are softer as a nation than we were 
twenty or thirty years ago. Let old men wag their 
heads mournfully and repeat the statement again and 
again—it still doesn’t prove the point. Is the younger 
generation “going to the dogs”? The “old men” of 
the world have predicted this ever since Neanderthal 
man rummaged around in his bone heap. Let those 
who say it today trade places with him if they wish! 

What actual evidence is there that we are soft? How 
many persons do you know, or have even heard of, who 
were turned down by medical examiners under the 
Selective Service Act because of softness (lack of 
muscle—flabbiness) ? Very, very few, if any. Granted 
even that possibly there may be a certain relationship 
between these conditions and softness, it is still a 
small percentage. Has the auto really taken our legs 
away from us? I’m not so sure! Five million people 
ride into the hills each winter to ski today who never 
even heard of the sport ten or fifteen years ago. Try 
running up and down Whiteface or Mt. Rainier all 
day on a pair of hickory slabs with some of our youth 
and see if they are soft. One further indication of the 
phenomenal growth of this one sport is the increase 
in the number of Winter Sports Areas in New York 
state alone. In 1936 there were 11 such centers, by 
1938 it had increased to 48 while today the number 
is 120, an increase of almost 1100 per cent in approxi- 
mately 5 years. Similiar figures are available for other 
sports practically nonexistent 10, 20, or 30 years ago. 

The auto gives an estimated 5,000,000 golfers a 
means of transportation to the 5,000 golf clubs, with 


* Health Bulletin for Teachers, September, 1941, p. 4. 
_*Source: A talk presented at the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association Annual Meeting, New York City, 1940. 
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time for additional rounds on the links. The same is 
equally true of the followers of Izaak Walton and the 
legions of hunters and hikers in America. 

Of course some people ride today who would have 
walked before, but the lazy person of the past had 
ways of getting out of work. Unless family albums 
are wrong all people were not lean and strong fifty 
years ago. Mortality and morbidity rates support me 
vigorously in this contention. We have more cars 
than all other countries put together, yet an American 
is unmistakable in most foreign ianmds because of his 
size, energy, alertness, and vigor. 

Before someone accuses me of being complacent, or 
a fifth columnist at work attempting to lull the nation 
into false security, let me present my plan of action. 

It is my contention that we are not retrogressing 
physically but that we are better off physically than 
we were at the outbreak of the last war. I don’t mean 
that we should not attempt to improve our condition. 
We are still woefully below where we might and 
ought to be. It is a psychologically different attack 
that should be attempted. Let us take a lesson from 
the Nazis that can safely be adopted in a democracy. 
We are in better shape physically as a nation than we 
were in the last war and we will improve more. Get 
away from the defeatist attitude and develop the idea 
of doing better yet. Hitler has sold his people on 
the idea that they are a super race and too many of us 
are inclined to believe it. Evidence still has to be pro- 
duced to prove that they are a bit better than we, if 
as good. 

One further point: it seems to me that the term, 
physically fit for military service (or physically unfit), 
is a misnomer which contributes to the erroneous im- 
pression of physical deterioration in this country. It is 
physical imperfectness and unusually high standards 
of selection which give a false picture of increasing 
unfitness. Perhaps we should coin an entirely new 
phrase, such as militarily unfit. After all, a man with 
malocclusion can hardly be termed, by any stretch of 
the imagination, physically unfit. 

Let us, each and every one, save our cries of “wolf! 
wolf!” for some real crisis rather than destroy our con- 
fidence in our own fitness unnecessarily. America is 
strong physically but will be stronger! 


a 


. . about 50 per cent of approximately 2,000,000 
registrants who had been examined by the end of 1941 
were found to be unqualified for general military serv- 
ice. . . . 900,000 were so classified because of physical 
and mental defects, and 100,000 were disqualified be- 
cause of the lack of educational qualifications.” —JOHN 
N. ANDREWS, Colonel, Infantry, Reemployment Divi- 
sion, U. S. Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. 








CCC Plays Safe 


By DAN SMITH 


O* THE LAST DAY of July, 1941, Mr. Carl McKib- 
bin, Superintendent of the CCC camp at Kendall- 
ville, Indiana, was able to make an unusual report to 
his Area Conservationist:: Two years’ work by the 
men of the camp, (48,369 man-days) had been com- 
pleted with only two lost-time accidents on work proj- 
ects. And those two accidents were not particularly 
serious: a case of minor hernia and a cut and bruised 
foot. During this two-year period, the camp was able 
to report no lost-time accidents for fifteen consecutive 
months. 

The Kendallville camp averaged 175 men, and dur- 
ing that time the men traveled a total of 231,864 miles 
to and from farms on which soil conservation projects 
were in progress. No one was injured in travel. 

Although this is a remarkable record, it is not an 
isolated instance of safe work in CCC. The annual 
report for the period ending in June, 1941, made by 
the national director of CCC, shows that accidents have 
decreased from 31.39 per million man-hours in 1936 
to about 11 accidents per million man-hours at the 
present. Some CCC camps have had no lost-time ac- 
cidents in three years. 

The constant concern of men who administer CCC 
is that someone may be injured. Their record proves 
that accidents can be avoided if executive personnel 
are willing to pay the price of vigilance. In industry, 
compensation payments are made to men who have 
been maimed, or to the families of men who have been 
killed, but it goes without saying that the payment 
of money cannot really compensate for the loss of 
eyes, hands, feet, or for death itself. Let’s see how the 
safety program works in this camp. 

Inspection determines the success of the program. 
Senior foremen and enrollee leaders examine hand 
tools and first aid kits daily. They check the mush- 
rooming of timber wedge heads “«.ause they know 
that jagged pieces of steel fly when such a wedge is 
hit with a steel sledge. They see to it that handles 
of all sharp tools are intact and that the tools are prop- 
erly ground. “Sharp workers use sharp tools,” is their 
slogan. 

The camp superintendent and his Safety Assistant, 
Mr. Henry Dugan, make weekly inspections. They 
make sure that lights function properly on stake 
trucks, that all objects in the cab and bed are securely 
fastened, that exhaust pipe extensions fit tightly, that 
the steel bows are firm, and that the tarpaulin fits 


* Dan Smith, 1st Lieutenant, Infantry, Fort 
Thomas, Ky., Reception Center, was formerly 
an instructor in the Military Department, In- 
diana University and an educational adviser in 
the CCC. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


snugly. They see to it that the governor is set to 25 
miles per hour, that glass is unbroken, that there is 
no debris in the truck to create a fire hazard, that safety 
ladders are in repair, and that the loading and unload- 
ing is supervised by a responsible person. 

These weekly inspections determine the condition 
of Technical Service buildings, their electrical wiring, 
the neatness and security of tool storage, and the con- 
dition of the premises. They see that goggles are avail- 
able wherever work involves danger of flying chips 
or emery dust, that fire extinguishers are filled and in 
place, that respirators are hanging in handy places, 
and that all moving machinery and pulleys in the 
garage and blacksmith shop are properly guarded. 

A further duty of the Safety Assistant is to see that 
equipment, tractors, and graders loaned by farmers 
who are having conservation work done on their farms 
is in safe operating condition. 

If, in spite of all precaution, an accident happens, 
there is a capable set of men ready to minimize the 
danger to the injured man by giving him prompt first- 
aid treatment. Every Senior Foreman, enrollee leader, 
and truck driver must carry an up-to-date Red Cross 
Senior First-Aid Card. Once a week these men at- 
tend a First-Aid class which is conducted by the camp's 
contract surgeon. Then, too, any injury, no matter 
how slight, must, according to CCC regulations, be re- 
ported to the infirmary by the evening of the day on 
which it occurs and those injuries which require it are 
given further treatment. 

Accident prevention work in the CCC company is 
not merely a set of rules handed down by higher au- 
thority, but a constantly alive and active effort on the 
part of the Camp Committee on Safety which meets 
once a month. Its purpose is to discuss the adequacy 
of measures now in force and the advisability of 
adopting others from time to time. This committee 
is composed of members of the Technical Service per- 
sonnel, the company commander, and selected en- 
rollee leaders. They believe that the greatest hazard 
is the unrecognized one. In a typical session they dis- 
cussed: 
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1. The advisability of erecting CCC roadsigns on 
routes to and from the work project for the use of CCC 
truck drivers. 

2. The fact that the truck garage doors did not have 
enough clearance from the ground to permit easy open- 
ing and closing. 

3. The use of additional safety films to be shown at 
safety committee meetings and to the men in the camp. 

4, Whether our truck drivers might not be placing too 
much dependence in the electrically controlled direction 
of turn arrows with which each truck is equipped. Since 
motorists from other states may not be familiar with this 
signalling device, truck drivers are to be cautioned to 
make sure there is no other vehicle immediately behind 
before making a turn even though that turn has been 
signalled mechanically. 


In addition to using prescribed safety devices, this 
committee has been responsible for the adoption of 
such safety measures as especial equipment for un- 
rolling barbed wire, nonspill cans for transporting 
gasoline, special tool boxes for edged tools, a bulletin 
board on which is kept a record of the safety with 
which each crew is working. 

The major job is not improvement of safety equip- 
ment or instigation of new safety methods, important 
as they are; the main aim of any program must be the 
training of men. In CCC, the workers are young men 
between the ages of 17 and 23, men who have had 
little experience in this sort of work before joining 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. And to make the 
problem more acute, these men are constantly being 
replaced as they leave the camp. Every six weeks, the 
camp receives a batch of rookies and they must be 
quickly trained. 

The bulk of this training is done on the job. New 
men do not work as a group by themselves, but are 
scattered through the existing work crews and so every 
rookie is surrounded by “vets” who quickly take the 
new man in hand if he tries to swing an ax too close 
to his neighbor’s head. Before going on a job with 
which the men are unfamiliar, the foreman of the crew 
explains and demonstrates the nature of the task to be 
done and points out safety measures which will be 
taken. Then throughout that project, the foreman 
and his enrollee leaders check to see that everyone is 
working safely and that all instructions are being 
obeyed. 

In addition to instruction on the job, all the men in 
the company are assembled twice a month for a safety 
lecture by the Superintendent. At these meetings he 
points out danger spots in current work. For instance, 
in the fall of the year, he reminds the men that most 
injuries in CCC are classified as “falls of persons” 
and warns them to guard against such falls when 
slippery, treacherous weather has set in. At these meet- 


ings the Educational Adviser often shows the men 
safety films. 

Almost all CCC men want to drive one of the stake 
or pickup trucks, but few are chosen. The aspirant 
must pass a physical examination in addition to special 
examinations on safety, state laws, and mechanics. 
That isn’t all. He must attend two evening classes a 
week—Auto Mechanics and Truck Maintenance. Be- 
fore being allowed to drive a stake truck transporting 
men, he must drive under the supervision of the camp 
mechanic. In spite of the hard work and heavy re- 
sponsibility carried by these drivers, their morale is 
high, and every one of the 231,864 miles they drove 
in the period covered by Mr. McKibbin’s report, re- 
flects their personal pride in a job safely done. 

“CCC Man Killed in Motor Accident.” “CCC Man 
Drowned.” These headlines are all too frequent in 
our daily newspapers. But it must be kept in mind 
that these accidents occur, almost without exception, 
when the enrollee is on leave from the camp and in- 
dulging in practices that would not be tolerated if he 
were under the jurisdiction of camp administrative 
officials. 

It is not impossible for a man to be killed or maimed 
when he is in the CCC, working under conditions that 
always contain a liberal element of danger. The toll 
of human suffering could be high if we were not will- 
ing to be eternally vigilant. The eleven lost-time acci- 
dents per million man-hours now occurring in the CCC 
are eleven lost-time accidents too many. 

We cannot afford to relax our vigilance. 


Federal Expenditures 


1941-1942 


For educational functions: 
Office of Education programs 
College R.O.T.C. units 
Civilian pilot training 25,000,000 
Training for merchant marine 5,050,000 
Apprentice training 835,000 
Indian schools 10,300,000 
WPA education 20,000,000* 
Alien education 6,000,000 
“Boom town”’ school construction...  60,000,000* 
For education as a basic objective: 
Agriculture and home economics ex- 
tension work 
Agricultural experiment stations .. 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
National Youth Administration .... 


$149,000,000 
5,800,000 


7,000,000 
247,000,000 
159,000,000 





$713,985,000 
* Estimated. 








Geology in Secondary Schools 


By ROBERT W. WEBB 


" Spey STUDENTS and adults in the author's geol- 
ogy and mineralogy classes during the past ten 
years have repeatedly expressed themselves as wishing 
that these earth sciences had been introduced earlier in 
their careers. Yet administrators and curriculum super: 
visors of secondary school systems have given little 
consideration to provision of geological and mineral- 
ogical instruction below the junior college level. In 
the current period of curriculum change, some of the 
arguments in favor of the extension of this type of 
instruction may well be studied.* 


GEOLOGY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Position in Modern Life. Chemistry and physics 
have an important position in the high school cur- 
riculum because of their fundamental importance in 
modern life. Geological knowledge, however, has 
now so advanced that its contribution to man’s wel- 
fare is as important as the contributions in other fields 
of natural science. The materials of the earth, espe- 
cially commercial rocks and minerals, are indispensable 
in all types of industry, building, and war, and in many 
other modern fields. From the earth comes petroleum, 
the source of important motor fuels and associated 
products, also coal, iron, and all other metallic prod- 
ucts. Dam construction, bridge building, earthquake 
protection, and building resistance, exploration and 
extension of reserves of mineral wealth, all depend on 
geological developments and are of utmost importance. 

Simplicity of Processes. Nature’s laws are simple, 
coordinated, and understandable, and study of them 
enables the student to interpret much that would other- 
wise be obscure. The causes of earthquakes, floods, 
and volcanic action—feared by most—become inter- 
esting problems for study when presented to youth. 
And their explanations are simple enough for compre- 
hension by young minds! A sixth grade class which 
can understand how limestone becomes metamor- 
phosed to marble can certainly master and under- 
stand with appreciation why a stream in flood be- 
comes a demon of destruction because of a very simple 
law. Yet most college freshmen are unable to give 
a rational explanation of this process, judging at least 


* Professors J. Harold Williams, Jesse A. Bond, and May 
V. Seagoe, all of the School of Education of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, kindly criticized the manuscript, and 
offered helpful suggestions during its preparation. These 
services are gratefully acknowledged. 


* Robert W. Webb is Assistant Professor of Geol- 
ogy, University of California, Los Angeles. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


by the replies of freshmen in geology courses. Those 
who fail to have the advantage of college attendance 
may never be exposed to such fundamental knowledge. 
Furthermore, many of those who receive college train- 
ing graduate without taking geology courses. 

Materials for Study. Geologic study, unlike study 
in chemical and physical fields, takes little equipment 
when presented on the secondary level. It is true that 
college and university teaching of earth science re- 
quires considerable equipment, but much of secondary 
geologic study should be carried on out-of-doors, 
through frequent field trips, on which material for 
simple class demonstrations may be collected. The 
argument might be raised that transportation difficul- 
ties are encountered when field trips are attempted. 
This is, of course, a limitation which cannot be over- 
looked ; but often in rural areas, even ones relatively 
monotonous geologically, short walking trips produce 
material of interest. In rural, and many urban areas, 
teachers find it possible to arrange field trips with rela- 
tively little additional expense to the school, using 
school buses. Occasionally, voluntary trips may be 
taken, with parents cooperating to provide transporta- 
tion. Field trips under difficult and trying conditions 
have been successfully undertaken by many school 
groups in southern California, in other fields of study. 
Several extensive trips have been described by Tur- 
rillt for the Chemistry and other Physical Science 
groups. 

Even when the field trip is impossible, instruction 
can be made more interesting by collecting material 
for classroom demonstration at every opportunity. 
Often much material is already available, but stored 
in places around the school long forgotten, waiting 
to be exhumed when the instructor needs it. Maps, 
charts, specimens, and library facilities which are 
limited in nature can make geology interesting, in the 
clever teacher’s hands. The argument, frequently 
raised, that installation of equipment for geologic sci- 
ence is too expensive, may be refuted easily. 

Recreational Opportunity. Those of our high school 
graduates, especially men, who go directly to work, 
usually find their way into organizations in which they 
represent permanent cogs in huge machines. For the 
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most part they regard their work in an unenthusiastic 
sort of way, looking forward to the period of relaxa- 
tion following the week’s work. In a very few years, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for them to find “‘some- 
thing to do” on week ends. 

It has been said that the surest method of return to 
economic stability and social morality is to provide the 
American man with sufficient educational background 
that he will not have to look for ‘something to do” 
in his leisure time, but will see so much that he wants 
to do that he can scarcely wait for the leisure time in 
which to do it. Means, plans, programs, and activities 
have been devised to aid in training for this goal. The 
student can be led toward it, in many cases, through 
the existing subjects of the high school curriculum. 
The goal is, however, usually best assured when the 
student is left with a permanent activity that he can 
continue long after actual formal schooling has ceased. 
Geology and mineralogy offer such permanent post- 
school activity. Since geology is fundamentally an 
outdoor subject, advanced as a hobby largely by speci- 
men collecting, man’s acquisitive nature is fostered, 
and a new outlet of activity during leisure time is 
established. 

Usual continuation programs of home study involve 
collecting, but few subjects in the present-day cur- 
riculum foster this tendency under conditions which 
provide a change in environment at the same time. 
Philately and numismatics are common hobbies, but 
they offer no environmental change in their applica- 
tions from the usual working day. In the present high 
school curriculum, the subjects of botany, and to a 
lesser extent, biology, offer some appeal to the col- 
lecting tendency, but the inability to show most stu- 
dents how practical results may be obtained from the 
collecting of plants and animals makes these less de- 
sirable tool subjects than geology and mineralogy. In 
addition, in nature’s laboratory, materials for bio- 
logical studies are less available than materials in the 
geological fields. Finally, the approach to botany and 
biology is more often from the standpoint of the 
structure of plant and animal rather than the recogni- 
tion and collection of them. Altogether, it may be 
said that analysis of the usual high school science cur- 
riculum shows few tool subjects of the desired type 
available at the present time. 

Various fields of earth science offer the worker op- 
portunity to change his habitat completely for a day or 
two each week. In instructing adult classes in miner- 
alogy? and geology in which were enrolled students 
from 16 to 70, the author has presented several units 
of activity. Chief among them has been the field ex- 
cursion planned for week ends. This unit, which be- 
came a means of stimulating the hobby of collecting 
minerals and rocks, was so popular for several years 
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with the same groups that the writer was prompted to 
question his students closely as to the motives behind 
the unprecedented interest. From this survey (of 
about 250 individuals) came the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. Sedentary workers, and those doing manual and 
mechanical labor, enrolled for “directed recreation.” 

2. Most participants, high school graduates, re- 
gretted they had not pursued earth science (especially 
collecting) activities for years past, but claimed they 
had not been introduced to fields offering these op- 
portunities in previous schooling. With regard to 
philately and numismatics, both of which are spon- 
sored by clubs in most secondary schools, and which 
appeal to students’ interest as hobbies offering collect- 
ing, the participants pointed out (a) that these hobbies 
involved indoor recreation, keeping environment of 
work and play the same, and (b) that hobbies in- 
culcated in their period of education were expensive. 
The writer suggested that mineral and rock collecting 
was costly since transportation was necessary. This 
point was quickly countered with the fact that earth 
science trips included the entire family, who enjoyed 
a week-end outing, picnic, and ride, while father and 
eventually, in most cases, mother and children partici- 
pated in the collecting. The original classes were or- 
ganized for adults, but it was noted that parents, who 
brought their children because they had nothing else 
to do with them, soon found the children taking the 
lead and ‘insisting on regular attendance because of 
their interest. A collecting excursion of thirty-five 
adults invariably is accompanied by fifteen children of 
ages 10-15, practically all of whom become ardent col- 
lectors. In southern California alone, no less than 
ten different groups offer monthly field excursions for 
collecting minerals and rocks and for geologic study ; 
these are always well attended by both adults and chil- 
dren. 

Selection of Professional Careers. In counseling and 
advising college freshmen in earth science, the writer 
finds that most students answer the question, “Why 
have you chosen geology as the subject in which you 
think you wish to study?” by saying: (a) the study 
appeals to them (Why? No reason!) and (b) they 
hear that there are jobs in the field which pay well. 
Not one in ten prospective geology majors can clearly 
define the subject or give a single specific study that 
the field covers other than “something about oil—or 
metals.” In the very few cases of students who have 
had a brief introduction to the field before college en- 
trance, it is the writer’s experience that they do far 
better on the whole in their first college years because 
of their understanding of what the field covers. De- 
cisions to specialize in the geological fields should be 
made early in a student's career, and all students should 
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at least be accorded the opportunity of an insight into 
these fields of growing importance in our modern 
environment. 

Status in Secondary Schools. As yet, formal pro- 
grams in earth science have found their way into 
few secondary curricula. However, certain units of 
work, such as “Commercial Minerals,” “Petroleum,” * 
“Coal,” etc., have been introduced into the curriculum 
of progressive schools on the elementary and junior 
high school levels. The pressure from children in- 
cidentally introduced to earth science activities through 
adult groups—classes, mineral societies, geological 
clubs, etc.—has been so great that most of the 75 or 
more mineral and rock clubs scattered over the United 
States have appointed committees to extend the influ- 
ence and work toward the introduction of earth science 
into the secondary schools. 

Much of the neglect of geology and mineralogy in 
the secondary curriculum is due to the teachers’ lack 
of knowledge of these fields of study. Assistance to 
the teacher untrained in geological fields but desirous 
of acvancing activity units by studies in earth science 
is often available from outside sources. Some school 
systems in larger cities have had W.P.A. projects 
which provided bibliographical and other classroom 
materials. Large oil companies cooperate by having 
advisers aid teachers and assist in arrangements for 
field trips. Local universities and colleges and state 
mining bureaus often help the less well-prepared 
teacher in identifying specimens submitted during 
classroom studies. Science supervisors in large school 
systems, who are trained in earth sciences should, how- 
ever, be employed to direct the activities in these units. 

Few high schools offer work in earth science. Those 
that do are often found in areas where geological sub- 
jects are important to local industry. Many Oklahoma 
high schools offer courses in geology, particularly in 
areas about major oil-producing centers. Recently, an 
account of work units in the Antelope Valley (Cali- 
fornia) Union High School has been published,‘ out- 
lining the program of geologic courses in this town, 
mear mining areas. Other regions also have initiated 
programs in earth sciences,® but much work remains 
to be done. 

Great Britain is well ahead of the United States in 
establishing earth science® in its secondary schools. 
Several school systems have adopted the recommenda- 
tions of committees of various geological societies and 
established courses in schools of high school grade.* 

Qualifications of Teachers. Examination of any col- 
lege curriculum for geologists, chemists, and physicists, 
quickly brings out this fact: a thorough course in 
qualitative chemical analysis and chemical principles, 
and at least a year’s training in college physics are 
required for all geological degrees. The chemists’ and 
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physicists’ curricula, however, contain no required 
geology. It follows, therefore, that a geologist might 
conceivably be prepared to teach a second-rate course 
in secondary school chemistry or physics, but that a 
chemist or physicist, even with the maximum credits 
required for new physical science field majors for 
California schools, would not be prepared to give 
even a fifth-rate course in beginning geology. Since 
experimental classes in earth science, on the secondary 
level, are invariably entrusted to chemists or physicists, 
is it any wonder that earth science has been considered 
an unsatisfactory secondary subject? To establish the 
effectiveness of geological science on the secondary 
level it will be necessary for the experimental units to 
be placed in charge of teachers whose training has in- 
cluded at least the equivalent of a liberal arts general 
major in earth science.® 
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“The improvement of our teachers, then, . . . is the 
one way in which both progressives and essentialists may 
work for progress in American education both during 
the war and afterward. It is more than desirable to do 
this . . . for increasing opportunities for employment 
in war industries at relatively high rates of pay, plus 
the inevitable calls to service in the armed forces of the 
nation, will make a heavy drain on the teaching person- 
nel, and it will not be a drain on the least capable people 
in the profession.” —RoBERT G. SPROUL, President, Uni- 
versity of California, speaking at San Francisco. 








Educational Books of 1941 


gre IS THE SELECTION made by the specialists in 
the various fields of the most significant and useful 
books in education published last year. More than 200 
cooperators rated and returned the eligible list of some 
325 titles. Qualities most often considered in evaluating 
the books were practical value to teachers, accuracy, 
readability, organization of content, and scholarship. 
The first textbook in a new field, though lacking in 
originality, is apt to receive consideration and timeli- 
ness in a volume indicating some newer trends may out- 
weigh lack of comprehensiveness or thoroughness. 

Some very useful books, excellent for their purpose, 
are not chosen because too many cooperators think they 
do not come within the scope of the list. Such are: the 
fine source book for an education course, edited by Har- 
old Rugg, Readings in the foundations of education; the 
excellent series of pamphlets from the Education Pol- 
icies Commission on Teaching materials on the defense 
of democracy; and the Teacher-librarian’s handbook by 
Mary P. Douglas, which is a well-thought-out and prac- 
tical outline of procedure for the school library. Also in 
this class are the two bibliographies, Occupational in- 
formation and guidance bibliography, 1937-1938, by the 
Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
The literature of junior college terminal education, by 
L. E. Engleman and W. C. Eells. 

Books especially recommended for teachers and small 
public libraries are starred. Double starred volumes are 
valuable for the reference collection. All students and 
teachers of education who are doing intensive research 
in any area should consult the complete list of approxi- 
mately one thousand titles which will appear in the last 
March number of School and Society and the similar 
comprehensive annual lists in School and Society since 
1927. 

This list was compiled for the American Library As- 
sociation and the National Education Association by 
the Education Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Principles, Philosophy, and Current Trends 


HOPKINS, L. T. Interaction; the democratic process. 
Pp. 490. Heath. $2.75. 


An understanding of democracy must be established in the 
school by a way of daily living. These stimulating discussions 
of the meaning of democracy, the nature of learning, the 
need of a philosophy, the construction of a curriculum, and 
some problems of administration suggest changes in both 
theory and practice which will make possible a wider use of 
the democratic process of cooperative interaction. 


MORT, P. R. and CORNELL, F. G. American schools in 
transition; how our schools adapt their practices to 
changing needs; a study of Pennsylvania. Pp. 546. Co- 
lumbia University, Teachers College. $4.25. 


How far do our schools lag behind standards accepted by 
educators and how can we speed up the process of improve- 
ment? The factors—human, social, and economic—which 
aid or retard adaptation to newer methods and principles are 
analyzed in this study of Pennsylvania schools. The findings 
have more than local significance. 


* NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES COMMISSION and THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. The education of free 
men in American democracy. Pp. 115. The Commis- 
sion. 50c. 


Cooperation between citizen, teacher, and government is 
necessary in order to “bring about a deep and sustained moral 
awakening on the part of the American people.” Therefore, 
both teachers and laymen should read this dynamic restate- 
ment of the principles of democracy, the dangers which 
threaten it, and the role of education in the present world 
crisis. 


RUGG, H. O. That men may understand; an American in 
the long armistice. Pp. 355. Doubleday. $2.75. 


Citizens can understand and further democracy only by 
studying its crucial problems and controversial issues and act- 
ing upon that knowledge. This book describes Rugg’s at- 
tempts to make that knowledge available and discusses the 
resulting controversies. Incidentally it portrays his own in- 
tellectual development. 


Administration and Finance 


* JACOBSON, P. B. and REAVIS, w. C. Duties of school 
principals. Pp. 812. Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 


What the principal needs to know about instructional, 
supervisory, guidance, and organization problems. The au- 
thors skillfully combine sound administrative theory with 
successful practice and pertinent research. Though the book 
covers common elements in elementary and secondary school 
procedure, the latter receives more attention. A “must” book 
fer the administrator's professional shelf. 


KYTE, G. C. The principal at work. Pp. 496. Ginn. 
$3.25. 


Details of elementary school administration are given unity 
and meaning through introductory chapters on the formula- 
tion of an educational policy and philosophy and suggestions 
for a survey to relate the school to the community. Lengthy 
bibliographies stimulate further study. Numerous charts, 
record forms, and diagrams suggest useful administrative 
devices. 


MORT, P. R. and REUSSER, W. C. Public school finance; its 
background, structure, and operation. Pp. 569. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $3.75. 


A timely guide to this intricate field, emphasizing financial 
management from the angle of the local administrative unit, 
with a full discussion of state finance and matters pertaining 
to federal aid. Operational problems such as budgeting, audit- 
ing, accounting, cost analysis, management of supplies, prop- 
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erty and indebtedness, and sources of revenue are given most 
space. 

REEDER, W. G. The fundamentals of public school admin- 
istration. Rev. and enl. ed. Pp. 798. Macmillan. $3.75. 


This manual of theory and practice attempts the ambitious 
task of complete coverage for large and small, urban and rural 
school systems. A thorough reorganization of the 1930 edi- 
tion, with much new material added. 


Education in Other Countries 


KANDEL, I. L. The end of an era; [eighteenth] educa- 
tional yearbook of the International institute of Teachers 
college, Columbia university. Pp. 393. Columbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers College. $3.70. 


An able review of developments in educational ideals and 
practices since 1924 in Europe and the United States with a 
preview of problems of reconstruction. An excellent book 
for the teacher's personal reorientation. 


* ZIEMER, GREGOR. Education for death; the making of 
the Nazi. Pp. 208. Oxford. $2. 


The German educational system graphically portrayed by 
the head of the American Colony School in Berlin, who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the unusual privilege of actual personal 
inspection. The narrative, written with vividness and strong 
emotion, describes the main features of this training for a life 


‘ of Might and gives some clues toward understanding the 


power of the Nazi system over its youth. 


The School Plant 


*VILES, N. E. The custodian at work. Pp. 391. Univer- 
sity Pub. Co. $2. 


A practical, detailed, instructional manual for janitor-engi- 
neers, discussing duties and qualifications, housekeeping, and 
heating problems and methods, with less attention to those 
questions of maintenance and repair which are the responsi- 
bility of the school executive. 


History 


BEALE, H. K. A history of freedom of teaching in Amer- 
ican schools (Amer. historical assn. Report of the Com- 
mission on the social studies, pt. 16). Pp. 343. Scribner. 


$2. 


Informative, scholarly and thought-provoking study by a 
trained historian of the restrictions imposed on teachers be- 
low the college level. Repression in its social, economic, and 
moral phases is related to cultural movements and reflects 
sectional differences. Material from scattered sources was 
supplemented by interviews and a questionnaire circulated 
among teachers in the 1930's. An extensive index increases 
the reference value. 


Educational Psychology and Mental Hygiene 


HARTMANN, G. W. Educational psychology. Pp. 552. 
American Book. $2.75. 


The organismic viewpoint, with its emphasis on the learner 
in his social context, is forcefully presented. The author 
stresses the need for determining what is the good life in 
order to lead students towards self-realization of the values 
important for continued improvement. A philosophical and 
theoretical approach, with little space devoted to the psy- 
chology of teaching individual subjects. 


MILLER, N. E. and DOLLARD, JOHN. Social learning and 
imitation. Pp. 341. Yale University Press. $3.50. 


The exciting attempt of psychologists and social scientists 
at the Yale Institute of Human Relations to evolve a theory 
of social learning. Experiments suggest that imitative be- 
havior is learned and can be unlearned, and that it arises under 
social conditions which reward it. Later chapters apply the 
hypothesis to crowd behavior and the diffusion of culture 
and review earlier theories of imitative behavior. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION. Mental 
health in the classroom; thirteenth yearbook. Pp. 304. 
The Department. $2. 


The basic factors in mental health, including joint under- 
standing of behavior problems by parent and teacher, are 
briefly sketched and later given concrete form through vivid 
narratives of actual classroom practices in wholesome school 
living. Well-annotated bibliographies for parents and teach- 
ers inspire further reading. 


Tests and Measurements 


** BUROS, O. K. ed. The nineteen forty mental measure- 
ments yearbook. Pp. 674. Mental Measurements Year- 
book. $6. 


A biennial bibliography for the entire field of educationa! 
measurements, with an up-to-date evaluation of standard as 
well as of new tests. References about each test are listed, 
followed by impartial and frankly critical appraisals by one 
or more reviewers expert in the special field. A book review 
section lists books and other materials with excerpts from 
periodical reviews about them. A title index and list of pub- 
lishers is included. 


GREENE, E. B. Measurements of human behavior. Pp. 
777. Odyssey Press. $3.50. 


The theory of measurement, statistical techniques, types of 
instruments used in the appraisal of attitudes and in intelli- 
gence, vocational, and achievement testing, made practical by 
examples and discussion. Includes the value, application, 
and interpretation of specific tests and their results, with ad- 
ditional chapters on effects of practice, measurement of native 
differences, growth and senescence, and standard deviation. 
Useful though it covers too wide a field. 


Studies of Childhood and Y outh 


BARKER, ROGER, DEMBO, TAMARA, and LEWIN, KURT. 
Frustration and regression; an experiment with young 
children (Studies in child welfare, vol. 18, no. 1; Studies 
in topological and vector psychology, no. 2). Pp. 314. 
University of Iowa Press. $1.70; $1.35 paper. 


Ingenious techniques were devised for the study of the be- 
havior differences of nursery school children in a free play 
situation and under frustration. The detailed record of this 
experiment has important implications for both parents and 
teachers. 


*BLOS, PETER. The adolescent personality; a study of 

individual behavior for the Commission on secondary 

school curriculum. Pp. 517. Appleton-Century. $3. 
These case studies of Betty, Paul, Mary, and Joe will give 


practical help to parents and teachers who have the responsi- 
bility of understanding and guiding adolescents in their at- 
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tempts to achieve integration of personality. Physical factors, 
family relationships, social needs, and the search for orienta- 
tion and satisfying goals are revealed and interpreted, with 
application to everyday problems of school life. 


DEARBORN, W. F. and ROTHNEY, J. W. M. Predicting the 
child’s development. Pp. 360. Sci-Art Pubs. $4.50. 


The findings of the Harvard Growth Study, through the 
collection of longitudinal data over a period of twelve years, 
on the general nature of growth curves, individual differences 
in growth, relationships between mental and physical devel- 
opment, and effects of environmental changes. Important for 
technique and for results. Graphs, charts, and summarizing 
paragraphs contribute to clarity. 


School Libraries 


* WALRAVEN, M. K. and HALL-QUEST, A. L. Library guid- 
ance for teachers. Pp. 308. Wiley. $2.75. 


Library procedures and tools, reading guidance, opportuni- 
ties for teacher-librarian cooperation, and reference sources 
in secondary school subject fields are presented, with ample 
illustrations from actual working experience. Useful for the 
teacher guiding children in the laboratory use of the library 
and for student-teachers planning teaching units. 


Teacher Training 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. CURRIC- 
ULUM COMMITTEE. A functional program of teacher 
education as developed at Syracuse university; published 
on recommendation of the Commission on teacher edu- 
cation. Pp. 259. American Council on Education. $1.25. 


An unusual program for the selection, preparation, and 
placement of secondary teachers, characterized by flexibility 
and emphasis on subject knowledge as well as teaching meth- 
od. Dual enrollment of students and faculty in the School 
of Education and in the special subject fields is a unique fea- 
ture. Adolescent development is studied through actual par- 
ticipation in youth groups. A significant experiment in in- 
tegrating theory and practice. 


Audio-Visual Education 


HERZBERG, M. J. ed. Radio and English teaching; ex- 
periences, problems, and procedures (National council 
of teachers of English mono. no. 14). Pp. 246. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2. 


These interesting discussions survey the history and prob- 
lems of radio and educational broadcasting and suggest con- 
crete ways of helping students to become discriminating lis- 
teners and of using the radio to enrich classroom experiences 
in literature. A bibliography of sources of useful material 
is included. 


MOORE, E. M. Youth in museums. Pp. 115. University 
of Pennsylvania Press. $2. 


A brief survey of more than a hundred museums of the 
United States and Canada which carry on activities for chil- 
dren and youth: the staff, collections, exhibits, special activi- 
ties, publications and financing. An over-all picture rather 
than an intensive study. 


Curriculum and Methods of Teaching 


* BOBBITT, FRANKLIN. The curriculum of modern educa- 
tion. Pp. 419. McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 
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Presentation of the author's views on the aims of educa- 
tion in terms of daily life, and their achievement through life 
activities in the school. Eighteen areas of human living are 
described as constituting the good life, with the intellect the. 
only dependable guide. A stimulating account of the philos- 
ophy of a pioneer in curriculum development. For advanced 
students. 


* GILES, H. H. Teacher-pupil planning. Pp. 395. Harper. 
$2. 


A book of special interest in our present struggle to pre- 
serve a democratic way of life. It pleads for an understand- 
ing of democracy through practicing it and offers numerous 
examples of successful group planning in classroom and 
camp. Detailed bibliography. 


SPEARS, HAROLD. Secondary education in American life. 
Pp. 400. American Book. $2.50. 


Persuasive plea for vital high schools adapted to the ma- 
jority instead of the academic few. It surveys the historical 
background, curriculum, classroom methods, and extra-cur- 
ticular activities of secondary education and evaluates new 
methods and emphases in administration and supervision. 
The well-organized, readable text is enlivened by the author's 
cartoons. 


Elementary Education 


* LANE, R. H. The teacher in the modern elementary 
school. Pp. 397. Houghton. $2.40. 


Five areas of child interests and need for growth and de- 
velopment in social living, science, language, aesthetic and 
practical arts and skills are thoroughly explored. The book 
applies the principles outlined in The Progressive Elementary 
School to good practice from the standpoint of the classroom 
teacher. Newer trends in school organization, community 
relationships, and pupil grouping according to maturity are 
stressed. 


Secondary Education 


EDMONSON, J. B., ROEMER, JOSEPH and BACON, F. L. 
The administration of the modern secondary school. 
Rev. ed. of Secondary school administration. Pp. 659. 
Macmillan. $3. 


Democratic participation of pupils and faculty in the 
school organization and program is the keynote of this dis- 
cussion of the complex functioning of the modern high 
school. The small and large school, the relationship to the 
college, and the various standardizing agencies are discussed, 
as well as the usual administrative problems of personnel 
and curriculum. 


The Language Arts 


* BOND, G. L. and BOND, EVA. Developmental reading in 
high school. Pp. 363. Macmillan. $2. 


This book reflects the growing realization of the responsi- 
bility facing all high school teachers to foster the continued 
development of reading abilities in high school. It presents 
an all-school reading program, including a discussion of the 
most useful skills and techniques, with specific classroom pro- 
cedures by which they may be developed. Problems of co- 
ordination and administration and of the retarded reader 
also receive attention. 


* GANS, ROMA. Guiding children’s reading through ex- 
periences (Practical suggestions for teaching, no. 3). 
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Pp. 86. Columbia University, Teachers College. $1; 60c 
paper. 

“Intelligent reading today requires critical interpretation, 
weighing of evidence, and evaluation in terms of the readers’ 
purpose.” This monograph gives practical suggestions for de- 
veloping teaching procedures toward these ends, without 
neglecting attention to specific difficulties as the need arises. 


GRAY, Ww. Ss. ed. Adjusting reading programs to indi- 
viduals; proceedings of the Conference on reading held 
at the University of Chicago, vol. 3 (Supp. educ. mono. 
no. 52). Pp. 344. The University. $2. 


These reports form a comprehensive study which analyzes 
the relationship of individual differences to the reading pro- 
gram and surveys the basic techniques of adjustment in teach- 
ing reading and promoting growth through reading in various 
school subjects at different levels, the development of read- 
ing interests and tastes, the problems of the unusual learning 
types, and the role of the school library. 


* NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. COM- 
MITTEE ON INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. Pupils are peo- 
ple; by Nellie Appy, chairman (English mono. no. 13). 
Pp. 303. Appleton-Century. $2.25. 


The Committee presents this informal but stimulating dis- 
cussion of the meaning of individual differences, ways of rec- 
ognizing them, and techniques of providing for them through 
reading and writing in the hope that it will encourage English 
teachers to find in their classroom opportunities for individual 
guidance through creative group work. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Language arts in the 
elementary school; twentieth yearbook (National ele- 
mentary principal, vol. 20, no. 6). Pp. 671. The De- 
partment. $2. 


Many teachers have contributed reports of their efforts to 
teach language skills in a variety of life-like situations and 
to develop richness, clarity, and freedom of expression. 


Mathematics and Sciences 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS. 
Arithmetic in general education; sixteenth yearbook. 
Pp. 335. Columbia University, Teachers College. $1.25. 


Final report of the Council's Committee on Arithmetic, 
with each of the fifteen chapters written by an authority and 
criticized by other committee members to insure a more co- 
herent volume. The redirection of arithmetic instruction 
away from the mechanical toward organization in terms of 
mathematical meaning and social significance is emphasized. 
Bibliographies of selected research studies point the way 
for further study. 


** WOODRING, M. M., OAKES, M. E, and BROWN, H. E. 
Enriched teaching of science in the high school. 2d ed. 
rev. and enl. (Enriched teaching ser.) Pp. 402. Colum- 
bia University, Teachers College. $3.25. 


Annotated evaluative bibliography and source list of science 
literature, emphasizing inexpensive supplementary and il- 
lustrative materials. The arrangement is under broad head- 
ings cutting across traditional subject lines, with an index, 
detailed table of contents, and cross references making loca- 
tion of items easy. 
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Social Studies 


* NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES. The 
social studies in the elementary school; twelfth year- 
book, ed. by W. E. Young. Pp. 243. The Council. $2. 


The child’s place in the social setting and the function of 
the social studies in relation to his status. Curriculum de- 
velopment and evaluation are considered and several units 
of social learning, emphasizing community living, are de- 
scribed in detail. 


*TONNE, H. A. Consumer education in the schools. 
Pp. 365. Prentice-Hall. $2.85. 


This text brings together material from many sources for 
a complete overview of consumer education as a phase of the 
consumer movement. The author surveys its development and 
current concepts and gives practical suggestions for its place 
in the curriculum, its relation to the social studies, home eco- 
nomics, and business education. Good bibliographies. 


Art and Music 


*DYKEMA, P. W. and GEHRKENS, K. W. The teaching 
and administration of high school music. Pp. 614. C. C. 
Birchard and Co. $4. 


An excellent development of a school music program de- 
signed to create an experience so satisfying that students will 
acquire a permanent interest. Vocal and instrumental pro- 
grams are exhaustively treated; the role of music-apprecia- 
tion classes, radio, and operettas described. Practical sugges- 
tions are offered for testing, conducting, housing, and equip- 
ment. Photographs, floor-plans, and bibliographies enhance 
its usefulness. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. Art 
in American life and education; fortieth yearbook. Pp. 
819. Public School. $4. 


More than one hundred articles compose this encyclopedia 
of information on the varied manifestations of art in daily 
living, and the roles of the formal and informal agencies of 
art education. No attempt has been made to summarize the 
viewpoints represented in this cross section of current think- 
ing. 

Vocational Education 
HAAS, K. B. Distributive education. Pp. 310. Gregg. $2. 


The first textbook on teacher training in this field, cover- 
ing courses and programs for youth and for adult extension 
groups and the problems of organization and administration 
involved in the George Deen Act. Valuable for administra- 
tors and teachers. 


JOHN DEWEY society. Workers’ education in the United 
States; fifth yearbook, ed. by Theodore Brameld. Pp. 
338. Harper. $2.50. 


The origin, scope, and potentiality of the movement, its 
meaning and program—for the general reader. For those 
engaged in workers’ education, a critical appraisal of its ac- 
tivities and a discussion of its relation to public education and 
to the functioning of democratic principles in American life. 


LORWIN, L. L. Youth work programs; problems and 
policies, prepared for the American youth commission. 
Pp. 195. American Council on Education. $1.75. 
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Timely, exploratory study of public youth programs, dis- 
cussing their social policies and administration, whom they 
should serve, what work should be done, and their relation 
to national defense plans. Examples are drawn largely from 
the National Youth Administration out-of-school projects, 
but the activities of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
Works Projects Administration are considered. 


Guidance 


* GERMANE, C. E. and GERMANE, E. G. Personnel work in 
high school; a program for the guidance of youth—edu- 
cational, social, and vocational. Pp. 599. Silver. $4. 


The classroom teacher and homeroom sponsor should have 
a significant part in the program to discover each student's 
aptitudes and needs and to develop these assets through an 
enriched curriculum, individual counseling with clinical pro- 
cedures, and group guidance. Samples of adjustment ques- 
tionnaires, interest inventories, and various useful teacher- 
made tests are given, together with illustrations from case 
histories. 


* MYERS, G. BE. Principles and techniques of vocational 
guidance. Pp. 377. McGraw-Hill. $3. 


Usable, carefully thought-out suggestions for the eight serv- 
ices essential in aiding youth to make the transfer from school 
to occupational life: occupational information, self-inventory, 
personal-data collecting, counseling, vocational preparation, 
placement, follow-up, and research. Vocational guidance is 
differentiated from other “guidance” activities and the need 
for adjustment service’is stressed. 


STRANG, RUTH. Group activities in college and secondary 
school. Pp. 361. Harper. $4. 


In this fourth volume of summaries of investigations in 
personnel work, the author “has brought together into use- 
ful and readable form all that scattered literature and research 
offer on how to initiate, finance, supervise and coordinate 
extra-curricular group activities,” thus presenting a source 
book of value to group leaders in any field. ; 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


* DAVIS, E. C. and LAWTHER, J. D. Successful teaching in 
physical education. Pp. 665. Prentice-Hall. $3. 


A comprehensive, thoroughly practical text, discussing the 
nature of the pupil, vital factors in pupil learning, and the 
selection and evaluation of activities in terms of the school 
and the community. Problems of the beginning teacher are 
given special attention. 


* JOINT COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCA- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Health educa- 
tion; a guide for teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions for teacher education. Rev. ed. 
Pp. 368. National Education Association. $1.50. 


An excellent overview which aims “to supply from numer- 
ous sources an authoritative compilation of technical state- 
ments and a consensus of professional opinion.” Trends in 
health problems, the protection of child health, school admin- 
istrative policies, and teacher preparation are discussed. The 
illustrative units contributed by several teachers and super- 
visors are especially helpful. 
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* WRENN, C. G. and HARLEY, D. L. Time on their hands; 
a report on leisure, recreation, and young people, pre- 
pared for the American youth commission. Pp. 266. 
American Council on Education. $2. 


With the aim of establishing a “basis for policy-making 
and planning in recreation for youth,” the authors analyze 
the relaxation and creative v es of leisure in terms of the 
needs of young people, examine the condition of public and 
private facilities, and offer recommendations for improve- 
ment. The necessity for planned recreation in our program 
of national defense makes this report of special timely sig- 
nificance. 


Special Education 


PINTNER, RUDOLF, EISENSON, JON and STANTON, MIL- 
DRED. The psychology of the physically handicapped. 
Pp. 391. Crofts. $3. 


A summary of investigations on the educational achieve- 
ment, intelligence, and special abilities of the handicapped 
as compared with normal children, prefaced by a general re- 
view of personality traits. Usefulness of the book is limited 
by failure to translate this information into terms of social 
adjustment or remedial teaching. 


Education for Family Life 


BROWN, C. M. Evaluation and investigation in home eco- 
nomics. Pp. 461. Crofts. $3.50. 


Practical instructions for the teacher in the intelligent use 
of existing tests and the construction of satisfactory new ones, 
plus specific directions for the collection and interpretation of 
statistical data which are of value in the classroom. 


* FOLSOM, J. K. Youth, family, and education, with sec- 
tions by W. E. Bain and Ellen Miller, prepared for the 
American youth commission. Pp. 299. American Coun- 
cil on Education. $1.75. 


A sociologist considers the development of family life edu- 
cation and its relation to current practices and problems in 
schools, group work and community agencies, and sources of 
help in books, radio, and movies. Effective learning centered 
upon the problems of sex, marriage, child care, and family 
relationships is stresséd. Appendix lists organizations and 
research journals and a good bibliography. 


* JOINT COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM ASPECTS OF EDU- 
CATION FOR HOME AND FAMILY LIVING OF THE HOME 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AND THE SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY. 
Family living and our schools; suggestions for instruc- 
tional programs. Pp. 468. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


A splendid discussion of the importance of the family in 
a democratic society and the major themes of an educational 
program for home and family living, based on the develop- 
mental needs of individuals. Many examples of promising 
practices illustrate the translation of principles into the cur- 
ricula of elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and 
adult and teacher education programs. 


Negro Youth and Education 


JOHNSON, Cc. s. Growing up in the black belt; negro 
youth in the rural south, prepared for the American 
youth commission. Pp. 360. American Council on Edu- 
cation. $2.25. 
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A human interest document by a distinguished negro soci- 
ologist of the effects of minority status upon the personality 
of rural negro youth. Through interviews, tests, and life his- 
tories, 2,000 youth in eight typical southern counties were 
contacted for this study of attitudes and conditions in which 
they are rooted. 


Higher Education 


CHAMBERS, M. M. The colleges and the courts, 1936-40; 
recent judicial decisions regarding higher education in 
the United States. Pp. 126. Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Free 


A readable résumé of recent decisions, mirroring the effect 
of a new social and financial order upon the responsibilities, 
privileges, and internal administration of higher education. 
Most significant are cases involving dismissal of personnel, 
tax exemptions, tort liability, validity of subscriptions, and 
federal building grants. Supplement to an earler volume of 
the same title. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE FACULTY. An adventure in edu- 
cation; Swarthmore college under Frank Aydelotte. Pp. 
236. Macmillan. $2.50. 

This volume is a cooperative undertaking of the Swarth- 
more College faculty, in honor of its former president. It 
describes the initiation, development, and operation of the 
honors program which he established and its effect upon 
faculty and students. 


Adult Education 


** BEALS, R. A. and BRODY, LEON. The literature of adult 
education. Pp. 493. American Association for Adult 
Education. $2. 

A bibliography for the serious student who wants to survey 
the significant, recent findings about purposes, personnel, 
clientele, agencies, areas of activity, and media of communica- 
tion. The pertinent, critical discussion which precedes the 
references for the literature in each section makes lively read- 
ing and stimulates further exploration. 


HILL, F. E, and WILLIAMS, W. F. Radio’s listening groups, 
the United States and Great Britain. Pp. 270. Columbia 
University Press. $2.75. 


Two studies of adult voluntary listening groups: how they 
are formed and operate, their program preferences and meth- 
ods of presentation. Hill’s discussion presents case studies 
and particular situations based on visits and questionnaire 
analysis. The British study stresses the more fundamental 
relationship of radio listening to adult education methodology. 
A valuable pioneer effort. 


Educational Research 


* ALEXANDER, CARTER. How to locate educational in- 
formation and data. 2d ed. Pp. 439. Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College. $4. 

Complete and greatly improved revision of an invaluable 

guide to research techniques and to the efficient use of edu- 
cational literature. 
** MONROE, W. S. ed. Encyclopedia of educational re- 
search; prepared under the auspices of the American 
educational research association. Pp. 1344. Macmillan. 
$10. 


This first comprehensive survey of reported studies in the 
field of education is the monumental. cooperative product of 
nearly two hundred experienced researchers. Entries by spe- 
cialists summarize research already completed, suggest further 
investigations, and provide bibliographies. Articles are con- 
fined to topics meriting evaluation because of the amount of 
published research materials. 


Money for Education? 


Is IT FISCALLY PRACTICAL to pay for educational 
opportunity for all youth, considering the fact that 
some half of our economic energies must be directly 
thrown to the war effort? The answer depends upon 
the intelligence with which we employ the half of our 
economic energy which will remain available for non- 
military undertakings, said John K. Norton, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
speaking before the American Association of School 
Administrators in San Francisco. He further argued 
that half of our current income is a substantially larger 
sum than ever before. If it is wisely distributed, it 
should suffice for all essentials—one of which is ade- 
quate educational opportunity for all youth. 

“From several points of view it is essential that a 
substantial portion of the cost of the war should be 
met from current tax revenue. . . . The whole eco- 
nomic situation, however, is one which puts us in a 
position to bear such a burden more readily than ever 
before in our history. . . . Also a special reason for 
heavy taxation exists at the present time. Heavy taxa- 
tion is one of the means whereby runaway inflation 
may be prevented. . . . Another factor, favorable to 
this end is the increasing reductions in expenditures for 
unemployment relief which our current economy per- 
mits.” 

The financing of educational programs for youth 

. is still primarily a state and local problem, yet 
the prospects for state and local revenue are better than 
they have been in the past. The situation may be 
summed up as follows: The impact of the defense 
period has been somewhat uneven upon state and par- 
ticularly upon local taxes. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the total effect of the defense period on state 
and local finances has been decidedly favorable, and 
“permits adequate provision for the education of 
youth.” 

“Finally, the fiscal feasibility of providing adequate 
educational opportunity for all youth will depend in 
substantial degree upon the federal government. The 
right kind of education for all youth would not be a 
cost but an investment. Whether we provide for 
this investment will in the end depend upon our vision 
as a people—whether we think it worth while to pro- 
vide youth education appropriate for a free people.” 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Henry E. A.LEN of the Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., faculty, is the new president of Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y., succeeding J. HILLis MILLER. 


CHARLES A. ANDERSON, newly appointed president 
of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was formerly 
president of Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 


WILLIAM B. BAER has succeeded the late IRVING 
BerG as dean, College of Arts and Pure Science, New 
York University. 


C. O. BANTA,* dean of Vocation Education, Trini- 
dad State Junior College, Trinidad, Colo., was for- 
merly vocational director in the Ottawa, Kans., public 
schools. 


THURMAN H. Bare* is the new superintendent of 
schools at Montpelier, Vt., succeeding W. A. Kin- 
caid,* now superintendent of schools, Summit, N. J. 


Harotp M. BENSON,* instructor of education, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, will be a visiting in- 
structor at the Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, during the 1942 summer session. 


LYMAN Bryson,* chairman of the Adult Education 
Board of the Columbia Broadcasting System, has been 
appointed director of education, succeeding STERLING 
FIsHER. Dr. Bryson ‘s on leave from his post as Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Mr. Fisher is now assistant to JAMEs R. 
ANGELL, public service counselor for the National 
Broadcasting Company, and will aid the latter in the 
establishment of the new NBC Inter-American Uni- 
versity of the Air. 


A. W. CastLe,* formerly deputy superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Industrial School, White Hill, is 
now director of extension education in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Instruction. 


W. W. CHARTERS* will become a member of the 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., staff, upon his re- 
tirement from the directorship of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
on August 31. 


WILLIAM H. Con_ey, Regional Field Supervisor, 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration, is 
on leave of absence from his position as dean of 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THe PHt DettTa KAPPAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate receiving notice of any such errors.—P. M. C.) 

GeorGE E. Craic has retired from his position as 
instructor and director of the placement bureau of 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney. 


BUELL B. CRAMER* has been appointed industrial 
counselor at the United States Penitentiary, Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 


JAMES J. CRUIKSHANK,* formerly head of exact 
science, Durfee Intermediate School, Detroit, is now 
assistant principal, Nolan High School, Detroit. 


FRANK DALTON* is now a lecturer in industrial ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

BLAIR DANIELS* is now a lecturer in visual educa- 
tion at Temple University, Philadelphia. 


JoHN E. DuGan,* principal, Haddon Heights 
High School, Haddon Heights, N. J., is chairman of 
the Section on Visual Education of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. He is planning the 
program of the section to be presented at the confer- 
ence in Montreal, Canada, July 8-10, 1942. 


M. I. FowLer* has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania Training School, Morganza, 


Pennsylvania. 


WALTER C. GIERSBACH has been named president 
of the Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon; Em- 
METT W. GULLEY, president of Pacific College, New- 
berg, Oregon; and Cart S. Knopr, president of Wil- 
mette University, Salem, Oregon. 


E. W. GogrtcH,* Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, is president of the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association. 


F. H. GorMAN,* formerly principal of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Elementary School, Columbia, and 
professor of education at the University, has accepted 
a similar position at Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


W. I. GrirrirH,* Iowa State College, Ames, is 
president of the Iowa Council for Better Education. 


JoHN W. HarBEson,* president, Junior College, 
Pasadena, Calif., is the new president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


J. W. HecKERT, organizer of the Training School, 
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Department of Education, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, will retire at the close of the present term. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elemen- 
tary Education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed as western field representa- 
tive of the United States Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations. 


E. J. JOHNSON is now a specialist in agricultural 
education, U. S. Office of Education. 


H. R. McCALtt,* assistant director of the University 
Laboratory School, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
was formerly superintendent of schools, Chillicothe, 
Mo. 


Tep McCarrELL,* assistant director of research 
Missouri State Department of Education, was formerly 
superintendent of schools at Huntsville, Mo. 


The new dean of instruction at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, Pa., SANDERS P. MCCoMSEY, suc- 
ceeds HoMER F. DitwortH, who is retiring. 


James W. MAUCKER,* previously connected with 
the St. Louis school system, is now serving as assistant 
professor of elementary education, University of Mis- 
souri, School of Education, Columbia, Mo. 


The American Education Award was presented at 
the A. A. S. A. convention to ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, 
noted physicist and chairman of the executive council 
of the California Institute of Technology. 


RUSSELL Mosser,* formerly in the Visual Educa- 
tion Department, University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, is now employed by the 
Boeing Aircraft Company in the Education Depart- 
ment of the Personnel Division. He will direct various 
educational programs such as Smith Hughes work, 
visual education etc. 


EDWARD J. NOBLE has been named president of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


JOsEPH H. Park, acting dean, graduate school, New 
York University, was formerly executive secretary of 
the school. 


D. S. Pope, instructor in mathematics, has succeeded 
the late WALTER B. SPELMAN* as dean of Morton 
Junior College, Cicero, Ill. 


HAROLD L. RICHARDS,* superintendent of schools, 
Community High School, Blue Island, Ill., has been 
given a leave of absence to extend throughout his serv- 
ice with the U. S. Army. His wife has been appointed 
assistant to the superintendent. 


JOHN J. SEMEL, Maryland state director of voca- 
tional education, has been elected president of the 
American Vocational Association. 
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S. S. SHaw, who has succeeded A. E. MEAD as di- 
rector of the Extension Division of the University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, was formerly superintend- 
ent of schools, Lennox, S. D. Mr. Mead is with the 
Marines. 


C. Q. SmITH, newly elected president of Oklahoma 
City University, was formerly vice-president of 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 


Ray S. SMITH,* director of training at Whitew ater, 
Wis., State Teachers College, was formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Jefferson, Wis. 


FRANK H. Sparks, of the economics department, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, has 
been elected president of Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., succeeding the late Louis B. HoPKINs. 


FREDERICK STECKER, assistant dean of men, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, has been appointed direc- 
tor of placement and vocational service in the college 
of arts and sciences. 


L. R. Toxi,* formerly assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, is now associate professor of Commerce and 
Education, Washington State College, Pullman. 


OLIVER L. TROXEL,* formerly professor of school 
administration, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, has succeeded GeorGE A. IRVIN* as director 
of the department of public relations. Mr. Irvin is on 
active service in the army. 


CAROLINE B. ZACHRY is now director of the Bureau 
of Child Guidance, New York City public schools. 


Recent Deaths 


THomas M. BALLIETT,* Dean of the School of 
Education and Professor of Science of Education, New 
York University, from 1904 until his retirement in 
1919, died in February. After teaching in the Pennsyl- 
vania schols and in the Chicago Normal School, he be- 
came superintendent of schools, Reading, Pa., 1885- 
88; and in Springfield, Mass., 1888-1904. For many 
years he lectured in summer schools throughout the 
country. He was an honorary member of Rho Chapter, 
Phi Delta Kappa, being No. 1 on the chapter roll. 


GEorGE S. McCuNngE, who was president of Huron 
College, Huron, South Dakota, 1921-27, died on De- 
cember 5. 

CHARLES A. RINEHART, former Michigan state as- 
sistant superintendent of public instruction, died on 
October 18. 

WILLIAM L. STEPHENS, who died on December 3, 
1941, was superintendent of the schools of Long 
Beach, California, from 1912-32. 





KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


Meetings and Conferences 
MarcH—U. S. Office of Education, 75th Anniversary. 


APRIL 6-10—Golden Jubilee Convention, Association 
for Childhood Education. Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New 
York. 


APRIL 8-11—Western Arts Association. Hotels Phil- 
lips and Muehlbach, Kansas City, Mo. 


APRIL 14-16—American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


APRIL 15-18—American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation. Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans. 


APRIL 17-18—Conference on Reading Instruction, 
Pennslvania State College, School of Education, State 
College, Pa. Theme: Differential Reading Instruction in 
the Classroom. 


APRIL 23-25—American Philosophical Association; 
Western Division. University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


APRIL 24-25—Illinois Council for the Social Studies. 
Orlando Hotel and Millikin University, Decatur. 


APRIL 25—Second Annual Conference on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Pennsylvania State 
College. Theme: “Physical Fitness: The Community's 
Responsibility.” 

APRIL 28—Twenty-ninth Annual Conference on 
Educational Measurements. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

May 1-2—American Council on Education. 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


May 2-9—Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, 
Washington, D. C., sponsored by U. S. Department of 
State. 


May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 


May 18-20—National University Extension Associa- 
tion. Nittany Lion Inn, State College, Pa. 


May- 


JUNE 22-27—American Library Association; 64th an- 
nual conference. Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


JUNE 26-27—Ninth Annual Conference on Business 
Education. Haskell Hall, University of Chicago. 
Theme: “Standards in Business Education.” 


JUNE 28-JuLy 2—National Education Association. 
Denver. 


JuLy 8-10—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. Montreal, Canada. 


JULY 16-18—Business ree ag Conference. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


AuGusT 10-15—Midwest Conference for the Social 
Studies. East Bay Camp, Lake Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Colleges and Universities 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will exercise control in the future over 
all professional masters’ and doctors’ degrees, thus be- 
coming a graduate as well as an undergraduate unit of 
the university. The doctorate of philosophy will con- 
tinue to be offered through the graduate school of the 
university. Further contact between that school and 
the School of Education is to be maintained through 
representation of the latter on the board of graduate 
studies. In the latter, sixteen dual professors who are 
experts in subject-matter fields direct teacher training 
in their specialties. Academic content for prospective 
teachers is offered by experts in related colleges, not by 
professors of education, and students are dually en- 
rolled in the School of Education and in the college in 
which their special subject matter interests lie. 


THE COLORADO STATE COLLEGE of Education, 
Greeley, is offering a new program of student teach- 
ing in which many students are now given a chance to 
understand by direct experience something of what 
it means to be a teacher twenty-four hours a day, and 
in which students are also introduced to the study of 
typical community problems. Students, called associ- 
ate teachers, are now assigned on full time for either 
the fall or winter quarter to one of the twenty-odd 
schools that cooperate in the program. The student's 
experience is supposed to include preliminary observa- 
tion; actual classroom teaching, as soon as feasible; 
introduction to the school’s problems of administration 
and the school’s guidance program; active participation 
in some of the extracurricular activities; and some 
knowledge of the community. 

Not all student teaching at Greeley is conducted ac- 
cording to the new plan. Many students are working 
for board and lodging and cannot finance themselves 
away from the campus for a quarter. Others return to 
Greeley for training after having had some experience 
in the public schools. Also, the campus school can 
provide certain laboratory experiences. During 1940- 
41, nearly half of the Greeley student teachers earned 
student-teaching credits in the affiliated schools. 
Forty-two per cent did all their student teaching in the 
campus school, and 9 per cent combined work in the 
schools and on the campus. According to the News- 
letter of the Commission on Teacher Education for 
February, 1942, questions about the program should 
be addressed to Helen C. Davis, director of student 
teaching, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has assumed the major 
part of the responsibility for'the training of its fighting 
man and women and to a considerable extent the re- 
sponsibility for those workers on the farm and in the 
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factory; but to only a limited extent, however, has it 
assumed the responsibility of training its professional 
technicians, other than military ones, vast numbers 
of whom are required by the war effort. National ad- 
vanced training facilities are already available in the 
state universities, which, except from the standpoint of 
support, are truly national institutions, rendering a na- 
tional service, judged either by the sources of their 
students or the destinations of those students. 

W. W. Carpenter and A. G. Capps have presented 
a study of student migration to state universities and 
the location of their graduates, in the article, “Uncle 
Sam’s Universities,” which appeared in the Journal of 
Higher Education for January, 1942. The study re- 
veals that 34,177 students left their own states to at- 
tend state universities elsewhere. A total of 10,570 
students, whose homes are in states that do not sup- 
port a university (Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and the District 
of Columbia), are attending universities in other 
states. 

The nationwide distribution of graduates was also 
studied. Since information was difficult to obtain, this 
part of the study was limited to the location of the 
graduates of the University of Missouri. The tabu- 
lated material presented shows that students from 
one state are trained in others. Graduates of one state 
university migrate long distances to other states; but 
it also shows that one-third of all the migrants come 
from the District of Columbia and the five states 
which do not have state universities. Should the Fed- 
eral Government make up the difference between 
actual cost and charged fees? Or should not an ex- 
haustive study be made of the desirability and the 
necessity of the Federal Government’s assuming a 
considerable share of the cost of education in all state 
universities? Does not the service rendered to the 
nation as a whole justify such an expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds? 


THE 1942 CONFERENCE on Business Education, 
sponsored by the School of Business of the University 
of Chicago and devoted to “Standards in Business 
Education,” will be on an invitational basis this year. 
Members of a work committee, composed of repre- 
sentative educators, selected representatives of busi- 
ness teaching organizations, and invited guests, will 
participate. Applications for admission to the confer- 
ence by persons who are particularly interested in the 
theme announced should be sent to the Conference 
Committee, School of Business, University of Chicago. 
The Conference will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
June 26 and 27. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT has increased 31,- 
000 this year over the previous year’s enrollment, a 
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total of 267,406 being reported this year. The num- 
ber of junior colleges has also increased from 610 last 
year to 627 this year. Special training courses offered 
for direct employment in defense industries are espe- 
cially popular with young men, while young women 
seem especially interested in the terminal courses for 
dental and medical assistants and nursing. The ma- 
jority of students in junior colleges today are taking 
the terminal courses leading to a junior college de- 
gree, usually the Associate in Arts, before they are 
20 years of age rather than preparing to transfer to the 
third year of a four-year college or university later. 


A SYSTEM OF “WAR CREDITS” to aid University of 
Wisconsin students who enter the armed forces of 
the United States to complete their academic work 
towards their degrees has recently been put in effect. 
Wisconsin students will be entitled to ten elective 
credits for three months or more of service in the na- 
tion’s armed forces as privates or noncommissioned 
officers and to fifteen elective credits for service as com- 
missioned officers. 


AN INTENSIVE COURSE in Russian is being given at 
Cornell University from March 2 to May 29 under 
a grant from the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. The language center is being set up to meet 
the urgent need for Russian-speaking American citi- 
zens who are experts in various fields of importance in 
the war. Free tuition is provided; and, where neces- 
sary, grants and aid for living expenses are made to 
qualify persons with specialties in private and gov- 
ernmental organizations for whom knowledge of Rus- 
sian will prove valuable in government service. 


AN “ANSWER PLEASE” SERVICE designed to an- 
swer written inquiries on a wide variety of civilian de- 
fense problems, professional problems of teachers and 
school executives, and problems of adults has been in- 
augurated at the Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
according to an announcement by Dr. Roben J. 
Maaske, president. 

The service also proposes to supply faculty speak- 
ers and student symposium discussion groups for spe- 
cial programs before various organizations in eastern 
and central Oregon. 


Studies in Higher Education (Univ. of Minnesota, 
1941. Pp. viii + 200) is a biennial report of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s committee on educational re- 
search, 1938-40. It is divided into three sections: per- 
sonnel studies, curriculum and instruction studies, and 
prediction and examination studies. These interesting 
studies, whiie largely based on Minnesota material, 
contain valuable information applicable in large and 
small institutions in all parts of the United States. 





KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


Public Schools 


PRIORITIES FOR EDUCATION and recommendations 
of ways by which the schools may achieve their one 
dominant purpose—complete, intelligent, and en- 
thusiastic cooperation in the war effort—are contained 
in a statement, A War Policy for American Schools, 
prepared by the Educational Policies Commission. 

The eleven “war duties” which should be given 
“absolute and immediate priority in time, attention, 
personnel and funds over any and all other activities” 
are: training workers for war industries and services; 
producing goods and services needed for the war; 
conserving materials by prudent consumption and 
salvage; helping to raise funds to finance the war; 
increasing effective manpower by correcting educa- 
tional deficiencies; promoting health and physical ef- 
ficiency; protecting school children and property 
against attack; protecting the ideals of democracy 
against war hazards; teaching the issues, aims, and 
progress of the war and the peace; sustaining the 
morale of children and adults; and maintaining intel- 
ligent loyalty to American democracy. 

Moreover, A War Policy for American Schools pro- 
poses approximately 100 different services in these 
eleven fields of activity which schools, teachers, and 
pupils can render, as well as sources where further in- 
formation concerning them can be obtained. 

The second part of the Commission’s statement is 
devoted to a discussion of general policies for schools 
in wartime, which may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Education must learn to speed up the tempo of 
its decisions and actions. 

2. Adult education has become a central rather 
than a marginal responsibility. 

3. In face of threats of teacher shortage, the supply 
of competent teachers must be maintained. 

4. The time and energy of teachers must be con- 
served for the jobs they are trained to do. 

5. Formal education should be articulated with the 
Selective Service System and the war industries. 

a) In counseling youth with reference to employ- 

ment in the war industries, young people should 
be discouraged from leaving school indiscrimi- 
nately . . . before completion of their educa- 
tional course. 
In counseling young men with reference to vol- 
unteering in the armed forces, care should be 
exercised to help the individual involved to 
understand all the possibilities of national serv- 
ice that are open to him... . 

c) In counseling youth with reference to continuing 
their education, efforts should be made to con- 
serve superior intellectual and other abilities 
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for national service in scientific research and 
leadership. 

A reserve category of essential men to constitute 
approximately 10 per cent of each age group 
from seventeen to nineteen years, inclusive, 
should be scientifically selected by some compe- 
tent public authority and should be placed under 
the control of special boards. . . . These boards 
would have power to allocate the men to the 
Army and Navy as enlisted men; to schools or 
colleges for additional training; to officer 
training corps; for commissions. The edu- 
cation and training of these men should be at 
federal . 

6. Federal leadership and support are essential. 

7. School cooperation with new private war 
agencies should be discouraged unless the new 
agency proposes to do an essential job which no exist- 
ing agency is doing or can do. 

8. Students and teachers should participate in the 
formation of local war programs and policies. 

The pamphlet, which may be obtained from the 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 16th St., 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy, closes with 
a note of optimism. “Although extensive and signifi- 
cant changes are to be expected and welcomed in the 
schools, nothing in this document is intended to indi- 
cate that the work of the schools should be, in any 
sense, suspended for the duration of the war... . 
Education has moved forward in previous crises; it 
may well do so again.” 


SCHOOL SYSTEM ORDERS for supplies and equip- 
ment should be placed immediately for next year, ac- 
cording to the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. The producer is permitted to use orders 
properly stamped “P-100” to obtain materials for the 
manufacture of items sold. This means that the manu- 
facturer, unless he had a large reserve of raw ma- 
terials on hand at the time the priorities regulations 
went into effect, is able to produce only as fast as he 
gets orders. Orders should be made in triplicate 
marked “Material for maintenance, repair, or operat- 
ing supplies—Rating A-10 under Preference Rating 
Order P-100 with terms of which I am familiar,” 
leaving space for name of producer or supplier and 
space for signature of purchasing official. One copy 
is for the distributor, one for the manufacturer, and 
one for the purchaser. 


A STATEMENT OF POLICIES governing recruitment 
of young workers for wartime agriculture has been 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor in conference with representatives of the 
Office of Education, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the U. S. Employment Service. These government 
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agencies urge that necessary recruitment for agricul- 
tural work should be so planned as to assure and safe- 
guard children’s health and welfare and to protect 
them from unnecessary interference with their educa- 
tion. Children under fourteen should not be employed 
in agriculture outside the home farm except under 
unforeseen and extraordinary emergencies. The edu- 
cation of youth above the age of 14 should not be in- 
terrupted unless no alternative source of labor can be 
made available, preferably on the advice of the Farm 
Placement Service of the United States Employment 
Service. The state departments of education, labor, 
and agriculture should participate in the development 
of policies for recruitment of young workers and the 
possible modification of school programs. 

The health and welfare of young workers should 
be safeguarded through reasonable hours of work; 
equitable wages at not less than established prevailing 
rates; safe and suitable transportation where needed; 
and, for those living away from home to be near 
their work, provision of fully adequate housing ac- 
commodations, supervision, and leisure-time activities. 


AN EIGHT WEEKS’ summer program for high school 
students is being set up in the laboratory school at 
the Colorado State College of Education. The program 
is intended to: (1) shorten the time needed to com- 
plete the high school course by offering regular high 
school subjects; (2) enrich the high school program 
by making it possible for students to: (a) spend the 
eight weeks on an all-day program of reading and 
speaking Latin American Spanish; (b) learn to type or 
take shorthand; (c) work in the shops and laboratories 
developing valuable knowledge and skills; (d) learn 
about the world by making a study of current social 
problems and geography; (e) develop health through 
a complete physical program including such things as 
the modern dance, swimming, and games of all kinds; 
(f) take Red Cross courses in first aid and home care 
of the sick; (g) work as assistants in the hospital. 


CLIPSHEETS containing verbal ammunition for the 
defender of education through schools and libraries, 
entitled Education Today: A Social Priority for the 
Nation, are available from the Quarrie Corporation, 
publishers of the World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Single copies are free. Quan- 
tity rates are, 20 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $4.00. 


A COURSE OF sTuDY of the United States Constitu- 
tion, prepared by Wesley D. Kirby, a member of Alpha 
Zeta Chapter, is having rather wide use in the West. 
Part One deals with United States history up to the 
establishment of the constitution. The second section 
is concerned with a study of the constitution. Illustra- 
tions are often taken from contemporary history. 
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There are questions and problems at the end of the 
various sections. The work is suitable for upper-grade 
school and high school use. 


A SERIES OF RADIO PROGRAMS on careers for high 
school students is being presented by the University 
College, the Adult Education and Evening Division 
of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., with the 
cooperation of Radio Station KXOK, from Feb- 
ruaty 21 through May 16. Among faculty members 
who will take part are: Willis H. Reals, assistant to 
the dean and professor, University College; William 
H. Stead, dean, School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration; Frank J. Bruno, head, Department of 
Social Work; and George Johnson, director of per- 
sonnel, St. Louis Board of Education. 


IDEAS FOR THE FURTHERANCE Of education by radio 
are the goals of a contest sponsored by radio station 
KIRO, Seattle, Wash. Saul Haas, the station’s vice- 
president, has established a fund of $500 to be awarded 
to those individuals who best complete, in not more 
than one hundred words, the statement: “If I had 
a radio station one of the things I would do. . . .” 

Awards will be announced at the Association for 
Education by Radio luncheon in Columbus, Ohio, 
May 3-6, 1942. Entries should be mailed to George 
Jennings, Vice-Chairman, KIRO Radio Awards Com- 
mittee, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, post- 
marked not later than April 10, 1942. 


A SERIES of geographic games and tests has been 
prepared by W. O. Blanchard, University of Illinois, 
with the aim of presenting review exercises in a form 
that would arouse interest and stimulate thoughtful 
effort on the part of the student. Some are of the 
missing word type, others crossword puzzles, defini- 
tions, nicknames, missing letter, etc. The first twenty 
games have been published by the McKinley Publish- 
ing Co., 809-811 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. The 
complete set is available at 30 cents postpaid; and an 
envelope of fifty of any one test costs 48 cents, postage 
extra. There will be about 100 games in the whole 
series. Eventually, all will be published in sheet form. 


Schools and the War 


SCHOOL PEOPLE AND PARENTS alike in every part 
of the country are confronted with baffling questions 
from children and adults concerning the war and their 
relationship to it. Several such questions and their 
answers, developed by discussion groups in the Los 
Angeles area under the leadership of Daniel A. Pres- 
cott, head of the Commission on Teacher Education’s 
Division on Child Development and Teacher Per- 
sonnel, are reported in the February issue of The 
Newsletter of the Commission. 
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1. What are the most basic reasons why this war 
had to happen? It is suggested by the discussion 
groups that a state of anarchy exists among the nations 
of the earth, yet the development of science, etc., has 
made all the nations of the earth interdependent upon 
each other. Since international questions cannot be 
settled legally and peacefully, wars cannot be kept 
localized. The present world war was inevitable. 

2. Must we now give up our hope of world co- 
operation and teach our children to hate all Japanese, 
Germans, and Italians? The state of anarchy in the 
world has made it difficult for ceztain nations to 
achieve desirable living conditions for their popula- 
tion and desirable international roles. These several 
governments have come into the hands of gangster 
groups. “It would be . . . absurd to teach our chil- 
dren to hate all Japanese, Germans, and Italians, since 
considerable portions of the populations of those coun- 
tries are opposed to the policies and horrified at the 
practices of their governments. It would be equally 
absurd to give up the idea of international organiza- 
tion—rather the war demonstrates that it is vital to our 
own security and well-being that the present state of 
world anarchy be ended.” 

3. What are the most vital differences between the 
democratic and the totalitarian patterns of life and 
government? Individual development and self-reali- 
zation are the purposes of government under the 
democratic pattern of life. In the totalitarian pattern, 
only the state has destiny. 

4. What are the essential characteristics of the 
democratic way of life? Two may be noted: the obli- 
gation to participate in the making of all decisions 
affecting one’s welfare, and the acceptance of responsi- 
bility for acting for the common good. 

5. What are the most practical ways in which the 
schools can help win the war? As the war progresses, 
the government will probably make many specific re- 
quests for action and service. In the meantime, good 
health habits, safety education, avoidance of waste, 
investment in war-savings stamps, etc., can be stressed. 

6. How can the physical safety of children best be 
assured in case of attack ... from the air? The 
Office of Civilian Defense will provide comprehensive 
instruction. 

7. How can children be helped to absorb the im- 
pact of the war . . . so as to prevent emotional dis- 
turbance . . . ? Children should be encouraged to 
reveal their knowledge of events, to describe their 
feelings, anxieties, etc. Such discussion must be 
adapted to the developmental level of the children 
and led by teachers who are emotionally poised. Free 
faculty meetings, periodic community forums, and 
conferences with parents may help. 


8. How should children of Japanese, German, and 
Italian parentage be treated in school . . . how can 
we encourage them to be or to become good American 
citizens? The United States has been developed 
through contributions from many cultures. We 
should assume that all who have come to this country 
came because it seemed to offer them a better oppor- 
tunity than their homeland and that they wish to be 
good Americans. The FBI, and not the schools, are 
concerned with surveillance of alien families. Friendly 
home visitation by teachers and thoughtful conferences 
with groups of parents by principals and superintend- 
ents can do much to fit alien families into the stream 
of American life. Children can be encouraged in 
many ways to deal kindly and fairly with other chil- 
dren of foreign background, especially in connection 
with recreational and extracurricular activities. 


No printed page nor spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


Challenge Extraordinary 


I AM THE BIGGEST DEFENSE INDUSTRY IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

I employ 1,050,000 workers. 

I require 880,000 executives. 

I run 275,350 plants. 

I have 28,041,100 units in the making. 

I will turn out 1,450,000 units this year. 


WHAT ARE THESE UNITS I WORK ON? 

They are the defense workers; the soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, marines; the professional men and women; 
the politicians; the diplomats; the cabinet; the presi- 
dent; all the ordinary people; all the wonderful peo- 
ple; the old, the middle-aged, the young—all have 
gone through my hands. 

The young! I am working on them now? The 
young for whom the struggle is waged, whose future 
is at stake. Yes, they are in my hands. 


1 AM THE SCHOOL. 

Let no traitor poison the well-spring of our na- 
tional life. Let no appeaser deny the urgency of my 
need. Let no saboteur curtail the essential service I 
must render. 

You say I am not among the priorities ? 

1 AM THE PRIORITY.—Music News, Lyons Band In- 
strument Co., Chicago. 





Report of Membership Ballot 


Question: Do You Believe That Only Members of the White Race Shall Be Eligible for Membership in Phi Delta Kappa? 














CHAPTER TOTALS District ToTa.s 
Yes No Yes No 





DIsTRICTS CHAPTER AND LOCATION 





Nu, University of Washington 80 
Chi, University of Oregon 42 54 
Alpha Gamma, State College of Washington 23 69 





Delta, Stanford University 82 
Lambda, University of California 254 
Alpha Epsilon, University of So. Calif. 159 150 
Alpha Zeta, University of Arizona 64 46 
Alpha Omicron, Claremont Colleges 2 60 
Alpha Upsilon, University of Utah 29 45 
Alpha Chi, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles 43 79 





Gamma, University of Missouri 
Kappa, University of Kansas 68 75 
Mu, University of Texas 37 
Alpha Alpha, University of Oklahoma 32 18 
Alpha Delta, Kansas State College 21 33 
Beta Beta, North Texas S. Tchrs. College 19 20 





Epsilon, University of Iowa 85 
Eta, University of Minnesota 30 177 
Omicron, University of Nebraska 65 157 
Alpha Theta, University of North Dakota 28 61 
Alpha Mu, Colorado State College of Ed. 83 
Alpha Sigma, University of Denver 51 86 
Beta Delta, University of Colorado 22 41 











Alpha, Indiana University 

Zeta, University of Chicago 

Pi, University of Illinois 

Sigma, Ohio State University 
Upsilon, Northwestern University 
Phi, University of Wisconsin 
Omega, University of Michigan 
Alpha Iota, University of Cincinnati 
Alpha Nu, University of Kentucky 
Alpha Omega, Wayne University 





Beta, Columbia University 

Theta, Cornell University 

Iota, Harvard University 

Xi, University of Pittsburgh 

Rho, New York University 

Tau, University of Pennsylvania 

Alpha Eta, Temple University 

Alpha Lambda, Boston University 
Alpha Pi, Rutgers University 

Alpha Rho, Johns Hopkins University 
Alpha Tau, Pennsylvania State College 
Alpha Phi, Syracuse University 

Alpha Psi, University of Buffalo 

Beta Gamma, George Washington University 





Psi Campus, George Peabody College 
Alpha Beta, University of Virginia 
Alpha Kappa, University of Tennessee 
Alpha Xi, University of Alabama 

Bé¢ta Alpha, Louisiana State University 




















Totals 





Total number of ballots circulated 
IE IN OURS is 5 ha et ye BBb.G oie So biliaie seh mab cae 
Per cent of good standing members voting 





Directory of Chapter Presidents 


DISTRICT I 


JOHN E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuartrer—University of Washington. Eric L. Barr, 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cur Campus Cuaprer—University of Oregon. Stanley E. William- 
son, School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

AvtpHa Gamma Campus Cuapter—State College of Washington. 
Alf Larson, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 

Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. G. A. Odgers, Multnomah 
College, Portland, Ore. 

Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. John A. Arnold, 

ern Hill School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


Detta Campus Cuaptrer—Stanford University. Hubert Staffel- 
bach, Cubberley Education Building, Stanford University, Calif. 

Lamapa Campus Cuaprer—University of California. George B. 
Martin, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Atpua Epsiton Campus Cuapter—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Lawrence Metzger, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Avena Zeta Campus Cuapter—University of Arizona. James W. 
Black, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Atpwa Omicron Campus Cuarter—-Claremont Colleges. Dan 
Dawson, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

Atpua Upstton Campus Cuarrer—University of Utah. Reed M. 
Merrill, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Atpaa Cur Campus Cuaprer—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Edward Fuhrman, 123 Education Building, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. William H. Hud- 
son, 491 20th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Kenneth Brown, 1604 
San Pablo, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Elmer C. Sand- 
meyer, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Alvin Rhodes, Box 
730, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Axel C. Jensen, Corn- 
ing High School, Corning, Calif. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Joseph B. Driggs, 1241 
S. State, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Chas. J. Falk, 825 
Union Street, San Diego, Calif. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. Harold R. Ol- 
son, Deland Union High School, Deland, Calif. 

—_— Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Herbert L. 

tahnke, 902 Mill Avenue, Tempe, Ariz. 


DISTRICT III 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, High School 
Principal, Topeka, Kans. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Gamma Campus Cuapter—University of Missouri. R. Lee Martin, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa Campus Cuapter—University of Kansas. Orville Eaton, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mv Campus Cuapter—University of Texas. L. T. Callicutt, 309 
Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Avcpua Atpua Campus Cuapter—University of Oklahoma. 
Harlow, Box 99, Faculty Exchange, University of Okla 
Norman, Okla. 

Atpua Detta Campus Cuapter—Kansas State College. A. Thorn- 
ton Edwards, Principal, Bluemont School, Manhattan, Kans. 
Beta Beta Campus Cuapter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Sidney Hamilton, North Texas State Teachers College, 

Denton, Tex. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. Emmett H. Hood, 2504 

Clifton Park Terrace, St. Louis, Mo. 


— 


Gamma Field Chapter—State of Kansas. Frank A. McCoy, 909 Fil- 
more, Topeka, 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. George R. Powell, 
706 E. 55th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. William F. Knox, 
entral Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. Stanley Hayden, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Herbert S. Von Roeder, 
1939 Cincinnati Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. Otto A. Hankammer, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Oliver J. Swan, Adams 
Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. B. C. Watts, Sam 

ouston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 


DISTRICT IV 


J. V. BREITWIESER, District Representative, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Epsiton Campus CuarTrer—University of Iowa. C. Curtis, 
College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Era Campus Cuarter—University of Minnesota. Robert J. Keller, 
208 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Mi . Minn. 

Omicron Campus Cuapter—University of Nebraska. Leo P. 
Black, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Atpxa Tueta Campus Cuarrer—University of North Dakota. 
J. Olton, Hewitt, Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Apna Mu Campus Cuarrer—Colorado State Coll of Educa- 
tion. Enoch Dumas, Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Acpxa Sicma Campus Cuapter—University of Denver. Arthur 
W. Beck, 4400 Perry Street, Denver, Colo. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuapter—University of Colorado. Vernon 
E. Anderson, School of Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Iota Field Chapter—State of South Dakota. Paul K. Cesander, 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. John G. Hansen, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Fremont, Nebr. 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. F. Kenneth Stratton, 
1147 24th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


FREDERICK G. NEEL, District Representative, 535 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 

Avcpua Campus Cuapter—Indiana University. Roger M. Shaw, 
University School, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Zeta Campus Cuarter—University of Chicago. Henry E e 
Patrick, Faculty Exchange, Graduate Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, II 

P1 Campus Cuarter—University of Illinois. A. H. Lauchner, 102 
University High School, Urbana, Ill. 

Stcma Campus Cuarter—Ohio State University. Suspended. 

Upsitton Campus Cxarpter—Northwestern University, Marvin 
Rife, 7722 N. Marshfield, Chicago, III. 

Put Campus Cuapter—University of Wisconsin. Ronald B. Edger- 
wa. Education Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

1s. 

Omeca Campus Cuaprer—University of Michigan. Sidney 
Straight, 4007 University High School, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Avpua Iota Campus Cuapter—University of Cincinnati. James D. 
Stover, 216 E. 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Apna Nu Campus Cuapter-—University of Kentucky. Virgil F. 
reyes, School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 

y. 


Avena Omeca Campus Cuartrer—Wayne University. David W. 
Nelson, 18420 Northlawn Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. E. J. Corrigan, 6230 Grand 
River, Detroit, Mich. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Omer Merl Mitchell, Prin- 
cipal, Emerson School, Muncie, Ind. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. John R. Rowe, 4123 Forest 
Avenue, Western Springs, Ill 
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Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Alvin H. Hanson, 
Station F, Route 9, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. Earl Bowman, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. Edmund W. 
lank, 302 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. E. N. Fisher, 
entral High School, South Bend, 
oo io peten Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. R. B. Miller, 
vis Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 

‘ian ha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. Alvin Strickler, 
hemistry Department, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 
Alpha Eta Fieid Chapter—Indianapolis, Indiana. C. E. Eash, 304 

enmore Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“tins. 8 Theta Fisld Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, Illinois. Har- 
in J. Stolz, Principal, Normal Community High School, Normal, 


P- 4 manee Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. Hugh S. 
mar, Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Alpha Lambda Ficld Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Adrian Lit- 
tle, Huntington, Ind. 
~~ Mu Field Cha cet gearete, Indiana. Charles A. Smith, 
East Monroe, Delphi, I 
i ma Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio, A. J. Townsend, Toledo 
niversity, Toledo, Ohio. 
a Omicron Field Chapter—Charleston, Illinois. Ralph E. 
tringer, Robinson Township High School, Robinson, Ill. 
Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. Roy Fetherston, Mon- 
mou 


DISTRICT VI 


EARLE O. LIGGITT, District Representative, Superintendent of 
Schools, Munhall, Pa. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 


Beta Campus Cuartrer—Columbia University. Austin A. Cole, 
Student Organizations Office, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 

Tueta Campus Cuarren—Cornell University. Kenneth Fuller, 
$07 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Iora Campus Cuarter—Harvard University. Evan R. Collins, 
6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

X1 Campus OS gg Nt See of Pittsburgh. J. R. Miller, Edu- 
cation Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruo Campus Cuarpter—New York University. Henry W. Meiss- 
ner, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Tav Campus Cuarrer—Univ of Pennsylvania. Addison J. 
Allen, Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atrpua Eta Campus Cuarprer—Temple University. Everett B. 
Townsend, Jr., Box 141, Temple ore. Broad Street and 
Montgomery "hennets Philadelphia, P. 

Arua Lamapa CamPpus ese elt University. David A. J. 
Burns, School of Education, Boston University, 84 Exeter Street, 

on, Mass. 

Acpna P: Campus Cuaptrer—Rutgers Usiopalty. ay H. Chu 
228 Suydam Street, New Brunswick, N. Jey me 

Apna Ruo Campus Cuarrer—Johns Hopkins University. Charles 
F. Willis, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Apna Tau Campus Cuarrer—Pennsylvania pute College. A. S. 
Artley, 402 Frazier Street, State College, 

Atenas Pui Campus Cuarprer—S A Milo W. 
a School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


Avrua Pst Campus Cuarrer—University of Buffalo. Norton W. 
Ruth, School of Education, University of Buffalo, 3335 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bera Gastus Campus Cuarpter—George Washington University. 
Karl J. Moser, School of Education, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative, Department 
of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Pst Campus Cuapter—George Peabody Colle for Teachers. 
Joseph M. Latimer, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Avtpua Beta Campus CO Perbode tail as of Virginia, Elster 
Clayton Shortt, Room D, Peabod niversity of Virginia, 
University, Va. 

Avena Kappa Campus Cuarter—University of Tennessee. Her- 
- McMahan, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 

enn, 

Atpua X1 Campus Cuapter—University of Alabama. R. W. 
Gowers, College of Education, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, 

Bera Avena Campus Cuarrer—Louisiana State University. C. L. 
Mondart, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State University, 
University, La. 

Alpha Iota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. I. F. Sintucns, 
Clinton, Miss. 








4140 N. KOLMAR AVENUE 





HONEST MERCHANDISE AT FAIR PRICES 


Let us compete on Your Class Jewelry Needs, 


Invitations and Diplomas 
Write or Wire 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
SEND ORDERS FOR PHI DELTA KAPPA JEWELRY TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















